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Victor IV, $50 


Other styles, $10 to $250 












The patented Victor gouse-neck ; oe The patented Victor goose- 
tone-arm in playing position. z 1 neck tone-arm when not in use. 


The sweetest, clearest tone ever heard 
in any musical instrument. g 


“What makes the Victor tone so sweet, clear and natural, and of 
such splendid volume?” people ask as they become captivated by the 
— Victor tone-quality. 

The goose-neck construction of the tone-arm is largely responsible. 
§ A little thing in itself, but a great big thing in what it accomplishes. 

It puts ‘the w eight of the sound- ‘box in the proper place and at the 
§ proper angle to get “the best results from ev ery record. 

Its flexibil'ty renables the reproducing point to follow the lines of the 
=) sound-waves so closelv that every detail is reproduced with absolute 
py fidelity. 
= And besides improving the tone, the goose-neck adds to the 
™ convenience of using the Victor. 

This exclusive patented goose-neck is only one of the many 
valuable features that help to make the Victor the 
world’s greatest musical instrument. 


If you have never heard a Victor of the present time, go today 

to the nearest dealer’s and hear it. 

He will gladly play some of the new Victor Records that mark 
the greatest advance ever made in the art of recording. Ask particu- 
larly to hear the new Gadski-Caruso duets from ‘*‘Aida’’ (89028 
and 89029). 
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And be sure to hear the Victrola. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A \ “HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


Rerliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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The March of Events 


HE Liberal Budget which, on appeal, 

the British people have declared shall 

be enacted over the veto of the Lords, 

is a scheme of taxation the most advanced in 

its justice and scientific character yet estab- 
lished by a great nation. 

The result of the election was not so clear 
as it might have been, but on one point no 
one questions it: The Budget prevails. 

The British people, then, accept a scheme 
of taxation which includes ideas that, pro- 
posed in America, would startle the whole 
country. It not only taxes incomes, and 
taxes them progressively (i.e., the more the 
income, the heavier the tax), but it makes a 


distinction between earned and unearned 
incomes, taxing the latter higher. It taxes 


inheritances progressively up to 25 per cent., 
one-fourth of the estate. It taxes (to use 
the Single-Tax phrase) the unearned _incre- 
ment in land values; that is, if land increases 
in value because population has gathered 
near it, that increase in value belongs not to 
the landlord but to the people who have made 
it. And it taxes mineral rights, apart from and 
over and above the land containing minerals. 

The Budget is the first tentative fiscal 
expression of a social revolution. All who fol- 
lowed the campaign preceding the elections 
know how bold became the statement by the 
Liberal leaders of their intention to go on with 
the work of reforming the whole structure of 
British society. There was involved in the 
election not only the immediate question of 
the Budget, but those of the rights, not to say 
the very existence, of the House of Lords; 


the proposal to tax food under the guise of 
“protection”; and Home Rule for Ireland. 
The issues were constitutional, economic, 
social,, and religious. The bitterness with 
which they were fought was unprecedented 
in English Elections. 

The war will go on as bitterly as before. 
The social temper of the Englishman is not 
easy to understand. It is difficult to believe 
that he is in the deadly earnest he really is in, 
because he does not do the things that we in 
his place should do, if we were in earnest. 
He won’t allow the Lords to veto a House of 
Commons bill, but we shall find that he has 
not the slightest intention of abolishing the 
House of Lords. The Englishman hates 
the privileges of aristocracy and he means 
to take them away, but he has more than a 
sneaking fondness for the aristocrat. He is 
a Socialist —the whole British people are 
Socialists at heart — but he is not a democrat. 

It is not beyond reason to predict that, as 
an outcome of the election, the House of Lords 
will be strengthened, instead of being abolished. 
It is possible that Mr. Asquith will require the 
King to flood the House of Lords with new 
peers, as King William IV. and Lord Grey did 
in 1832. It is more likely that some scheme for 
the reform of the hereditary chamber will be 
devised. The financial veto may be definitely 
abolished; its numbers may be reduced and 
membership made to depend on something 
more than the circumstance of having been, 
as Mr. Lloyd-George puts it, “the first of a 
litter.” But the House of Lords will not be 
done away with. 


Copyright, 1910, by Doubleday, Page & Co. All rights reserved. 
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MR. HENRY S. GRAVES, CHIEF FORESTER 


WHO HAS RESIGNED AS DIRECTOR OF T iE YALE FOREST SCHOOL 
SUCCEED MR. GIFFORD PINCHOT AS HEAD OF THE FOREST SERVICE 

















REPRESENTATIVE JOHN W. WEEKS OF MASSACHUSETTS 


CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICES AND POST ROADS, WHICH IS ASKED TO 
GIVE THE COUNTRY A BUSINESSLIKE ADMINISTRATION OF THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT 








GOVERNOR ADOLPH O. EBERHART, OF MINNESOTA 


THE SUCCESSOR OF GOVERNOR JOHNSON. HE IS THE FIRST GOVERNOR TO CALL A STATE CONSERVATION MEETING 
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CHIEF-JUSTICE HARRY OLSON OF THE MUNICIPAL COURT OF CHICAGO 


WHOSE TWENTY-EIGHT JUDGES ADMINISTER SWIFT AND SURE JUSTICE ON THE MODERN BUSINESS PLAN 


[See “4 Court that Does its $¥ob," page 126y6) 























JUDGES OF 
THE MUNICIPAL COURT 
OF CHICAGO 
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1—Oscar M. Torrison, 2—William W. Maxwell, 3—Arnold Heap, 4—Freeman K. Blake, s5—William N. Gemmill, 6— McKenzie 
Cleland, 7—John G. Scovel, 8—John W. Houston, g—Stephen A. Foster, 1o—Hosea W. Wells, 11—John H. Hume, 12—Man- 
cha Bruggemeyer, 13—Max Eberhardt, 14—Hugh R. Stewart, 15—Henry C. Beitler, 16—Edwin K. Walker, 17—Charles 
N. Goodnow, 18—John R. Newcomer, 19—Isidore H. Himes, 2o—Michael F. Girten, 21—Edward A. Dicker, 22—Judson F. 
Going, 23—Frederick L. Fake, Jr., 24—William M. Cottrell, 25—Sheridan F. Fry, 26—Joseph Z. Uhler, 27—Frank Crowe. 
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MR. A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE 


USING THE TELEPHOTO OUTFIT WITH WHICH HE SECURED SUCH 
EXTRAORDINARY PHOTOGRAPHS OF WILD ANIMALS IN EAST AFRICA 
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CAMPAIGN PUBLICITY DURING THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS 


POSTERS ON A SAILBOAT THAT WAS USED TO TRANSPORT VISITORS TO NELSON’S FLAGSHIP, ‘‘ VICTORY am 
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A NATIONAL OPPORTUNITY—A BUSINESS 
POSTAL DEPARTMENT 


HE Wortp’s Work seriously pleads 
for a thorough reorganization of that 
ancient political institution, The Post Office 
Department. We ask the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, now considering 
the situation, to use the information already 
in the hands of the Department, and the 
information secured by the various Congres- 
sional Committees, and to secure any addi- 
tional information necessary to remodel the 
work of the Post Office, according to the 
general intent of the Overstreet Reorganization 
Bill introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives in January, 1909, and put it on a 
thoroughly efficient basis. We use the word 
efficient, because we claim that it is not efficient 
to appoint employees for anything but their 
efficiency; it is not efficient to carry documents 
for legislators, seeds, speeches, and goods of 
various kinds free with no bookkeeping charge 
to the person or the department served; it is 
not efficient to pay for any commodity, trans- 
portation, labor, or service more than it is 
worth in the world markets, because certain 
individuals are thereby benefited. 

The President and the present Congress now 
have an opportunity to place the whole country 
under a debt of gratitude by enacting a new 
law for a businesslike administration under a 
non-political head, a Director of Posts, capable 
of conducting in a modern and effective way 
a $240,000,000 business. 

It is most desirable to press this matter 
now upon public attention because the Post 
Roads Committee of the House is about to 
introduce, it is believed, new postal legislation. 
Fortunately, too, the chairman of this most 
important Committee, Mr. John W. Weeks 
of Massachusetts, is a competent business man, 
an experienced banker, and a gentleman of 
the highest reputation; and associated with 
him is a committee who want to see the right 
thing done. This, therefore, is the time to 
get our antiquated postal laws changed for 
the benefit of all the people. 

We attempt no discussion of the statements 
made about postal affairs by President Taft 
in his recent message. It is an example of 
the uncertain way the business is conducted 
that the Post Office Department should fur- 
nish to the President figures so grossly mis- 
leading and incorrect. The single statement 
that it costs over nine cents a pound to 
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carry 200 pounds of second-class mail to 
Chicago, when we know that the President 
himself could make this journey on a first- 
class ticket for $18, is evidence of its absurd- 
ity. After some knowledge of the facts as 
they are, we are willing to say: 

(1). That the cost of carrying and handling 
second-class matter is at least 80 per cent. 
less than the figures given in the President’s 
message. 

(2). That the amount of second-class matter 
carried does not unfavorably affect the Post 
Office, is proved by the fact that in the 
year ending June 30, 1908, the weight of 
second-class matter decreased approximately 
17,000,000 pounds, and the Post Office loss 
increased during the same period $18,000,000. 

(3.) That in Canada, a country of magnifi- 
cent distances and “long hauls,” the price for 
carrying second-class matter is one-quarter 
what our country charges, and the business is 
profitable, though we confess that we are not 
familiar with the mail payments to the rail- 
roads. Incidentally the Canadian Post Office 
Department last year showed a surplus of 
$809,000. 

(4). That the proposition seriously to raisethe 
second-class rate will cause loss of revenue to 
the Government — the deficiency will increase, 
as it did in 1908, because it will drive the 
“short hauls” to the freight and express lines, 
and the Government will get only the unprofit- 
able part of the trade. 

(5). That, properly managed, second-class 
matter can be carried for about one cent a 
pound, and, if encouraged, would yield very. 
greatly increased first-class matter, which, if 
properly managed, would pay the Government 
a handsome profit. 

(6). If the books of the department were 
properly and efficiently kept, they would show 
a profit of $11,000,000, outside of the loss on 
rural free delivery, and the rural free delivery 
would pay for itself, if the carriers were forced 
to turn into the Government treasury the 
money that they do now, or could, earn by 
carrying packages weighing more than four 
pounds. On the other hand it has been 
repeatedly stated that the Government pays 
extravagantly high prices to the railroads 
for transportation. We have seen no direct 


proof that this is true —a business adminis- 
tration would discover the facts and regulate 
the error, if any. 

The rates of third-class matter should be 
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changed to remedy the present situation by 
which the express companies get all the 
profitable ‘short hauls,” while the Government 
gets only the unprofitable “long hauls.” 

We will not burden our readers with more 
details, but will send, with our compliments, 
to any one who cares to study the matter, 
records to prove these statements, drawn from 
the Post Office Department’s own official 
reports. We ask every one of our readers to 
help through courteous and carefully written 
letters (violent and abusive letters are thrown 
into the waste basket) in the work of inducing 
his representatives both in House and Senate 
to demand a business-like reorganization of 
the Post Office Department, so that its affairs 
may be carried on at a profit to the people, 
as is done in other civilized countries. Fur- 
ther, let all be treated alike — no class legis- 
lation, no subsidies — a strictly honest admini- 
stration of the huge institution which touches 
the affairs of all the people all the time. 


DELAYS OF CONSERVATION PROGRESS 


HE National Conservation Commission 
was appointed by President Roosevelt 

after the first Conference of the Governors 
had prepared a comprehensive report on the 
resources of the country as a basis for a broad 
plan for their proper utilization. But the 
plan was never developed. Chairman Tawney 
of the Committee on Appropriations in the 
House introduced an amendment to the 
appropriation bill cutting off all funds which 


’ the Commission might need, and making it 


illegal for any government employee to help it 
in his official capacity. Without money and 
with important sources of its knowledge thus 
withdrawn, the Commission has continued 
to exist but it has not done the definite work 
that was laid out at the historic and important 
meeting. It is at a standstill because of the 
hostility of Congress. 


II 


Two years ago the Report of the Inland 
Waterways Commission was transmitted to 
Congress by President Roosevelt with an ur- 
gent message:for action. Everybody believes 
in waterways. Railroad men themselves say 


that they will soon be necessary for traffic, 
and shippers on many rivers cry for them. 
Yet the inland waterways campaign is where 
it was two years ago. 

At the end of the report Senator Newlands, 
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who was chiefly responsible for the passage 
of the Reclamation Act in the Senate, sub- 
mitted a supplementary report, which foretold 
this delay and proposed that a committee 
of experts be empowered to select definite 
projects to be worked out in accordance with 
a comprehensive plan. 

What has been done so far in Conservation 
in the United States has been done by the 
Geological Survey, the Forest Service, and 
the Reclamation Service. A Waterways 
Service, such as Senator Newlands proposed, 
is necessary before any satisfactory beginning 
can be made. Until some such compre- 
hensive plan is made, the continuation of 
the work on the rivers by the Government 
under the “pork barrel” system is a criminal 
waste of money. 

Year after year Congress has appropriated 
millions of dollars to improve the navigation 
of the rivers, and year after year the navigation 
of the rivers has decreased. 

A commission which understands the laws 
of traffic as well as the engineering problems, 
which can put its finger on the present trouble 
and show the remedy, might make our rivers 
well regulated carriers of heavy commerce 
from the interior to the sea, and — perhaps 
still more important— prevent floods. To-day 
they destroy more property than they carry, 
and under their present treatment they will 
continue to do so. 


III 


At the northwest corner of Georgia, near 
the North. Carolina line, three great rivers 
have their sources, within rifle-shot of one 
another — the Savannah, the Chattahoochee, 
and the Tennessee. At Blowing Rock, 
N. C., in the mountains to the north, there 
are two springs within a stone’s throw of 
each other — one that flows to the Mississippi 
and the other to the Atlantic. The head- 
waters of half the streams in the United States 
are in the Appalachian Mountains in a com- 
paratively limited area in which there are few 
vested interests of much capital, and these 
watersheds are protected by the only large 
body of hardwood forest that is left. 

Year by year the lumberman cuts, and the 
mountaineer clears off the forest; there is less 
and less growth to hold back the water, and 
when the rains descend the floods come. In 
1908, for the first time in its history (and it 
has been in operation fifty years), the power 

















plant of the city of Augusta, Ga. was incapac- 
itated by floods of the Savannah River. 

Yet the project to make an Appalachian 
Park, which was kept from realization only 
by Speaker Cannon’s opposition during the 
last Congress, has now completely dropped 
out of official sight. 


STACKING THE CARDS IN THE WALL STREET 
GAME 


WO months ago, there was a violent 
upheaval in Rock Island common 
stock at the New York Stock Exchange. In 
half an hour, the price of the stock shot up 
from about 50 to about 80—and dropped 
again to 50. In other words, the nimble 
gentlemen of Wall Street added about 
$25,000,000 to the “value” of this stock 
between 10.05 A.M. and 10.25 A.M. one morning; 
and then subtracted the same amount from 
the “value”? between 10.25 A.M. and 10.45 A.M. 
The Governing Committee of the Exchange 
promptly investigated this conduct. After 
much deliberation, the committee decided 
that the episode was too bad! Therefore the 
Stock Exchange suspended the two floor 
members of the firm whose orders were respon- 
sible for the fireworks, one for thirty days, and 
the other (presumably twice as bad a man) 
for sixty days. 

The thing that makes the sentence seem 
so very severe is the fact that, at the time, golf 
was practically suspended in New Jersey and 
New York; and had hardly begun at Palm 
Beach. Therefore, the offending members 
were probably compelled to sit around and 
play bridge during the period of suspension. 

So harsh were the primitive measures, in 
fact, that the firm itself was obliged to transact 
all its business through the brokers. How 
great a hardship this is can hardly be appre- 
ciated by the public. It probably involves 
hiring at least one extra clerk; and it puts 
this house, for a time, on the same basis as the 
dozens of other banking houses that do all 
their Stock Exchange business through the 
brokerage houses. 

A month after this spectacular event, and 
while the offenders were still writhing under 
the awful penalty, another house of cards came 
to grief. A very foolish “‘ pool,” a group of hard- 
hearted but soft-headed individuals, ran the 
price of Hocking Coal and Iron common stock 
up from about $25 to $90. Somebody failed 
to hold his breath, and down it came again. 
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A floor-trader, two or three inconsiderable 
“bankers,” and a few individuals went into 
bankruptcy. Everybody else expressed horror 
at the shocking affair. Again the Stock 
Exchange investigated — but once more the 
‘real culprit” is not a member of the Ex- 
change, and, presumably, everybody that was 
involved will be gently slapped on the wrist 
and told to be good. 

Somewhere, somehow, the men that ran 
this pool borrowed money from the banks, 
those bulwarks of the nation, to help blow the 
bubble. If there is a bank officer in Wall 
Street who will say that he really believed that 
Hocking Coal at go was fit to be collateral in 
his bank, the banking world ought to find him 
and give him a Carnegie medal; for it would 
take the nerve of a hero to make that 
declaration. 

These two incidents, here outlined, are 
cited merely to illustrate the fact that 
human nature is still human down in Wall 
Street, in spite of the Hughes committee and 
the great whitewash brush so skilfully wielded 
by the Governors of the Stock Exchange. 


THE MEN OF THE AIR 


T LOS ANGELES the flying-machines 

did many remarkable things, for the 

men who fly are becoming better used to their 

machines and to the air. M. Louis Paulhan 

went three-quarters of a mile high, and he 
seemed a mere speck in the sky. 


“T gradually lost all sense of space,’ he said. 
“Several times after I got to the highest altitude 
I turned off the motor. I forgot to look down. 
It was so still and so peaceful I became totally 
oblivious of time. I did not think of speed. I 
began to feel as if I could sail on forever. There 
was no wind and the air was cold. I believe I 
could have gone to sleep and been carried by my 
good machine for hours and hours, gently and 
securely.” 


M. Paulhan made a flight also of forty- 
seven miles across country, the longest flight 
of this kind yet made. Both he and Mr. 
Curtiss made several trips with passengers; 
the most spectacular being the flight by M. 
Paulhan from Los Angeles to the sea shore and 
back — about twenty miles — with Mr. Clif- 
ford B. Harmon, the balloonist, on board. 

Lieutenant Beck, U. S. A., was also a 
passenger with M. Paulhan; he took up five 
dummy bombs and dropped them from a 
height of three hundred feet at a target twenty 
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feet square. Though the aeroplane was travel- 
ing forty-five miles an hour, the officer scored 
three hits out of the five efforts. 


II 


The machines that aroused such enthusiasm 
at Los Angeles are much the same as those 
that stirred the French nation at Rheims last 
year. It is chiefly the flyers themselves that 
have improved. Hammondsport, where Cur- 
tiss first built his fliers, has, however, added 
a new machine — the first American mono- 
plane — to those already in use. By increas- 
ing the pressure on one side of the plane and 
decreasing it on the other, in conjunction with 
the use of the tail, the Wrights found them- 
selves enabled to maintain a lateral balance 
in the air. They accomplished this change 
of pressure by warping the wings of their 
aeroplane. Others following them in theory 
achieved a similar result by having hinged tips 
to the wings, which could be “flapped.” Mr. 
A. L. Pfitzner, the builder of the new mono- 
plane, has still another method. The ends of 
the wings are fitted with sliding panels, which 
can be pushed out to give more lifting surface. 

Flying meets are taking their place along 
with automobile races, and there may soon be 
as many types of aeroplanes as there are 
makes of automobiles—for, if the courts 
uphold the Wright Brothers as the discoverers 
of the theory, some arrangement will probably 
be made whereby all these kinds of machines 
with their different contrivances may be built. 


ART PROSPECTS IN AMERICA 


WO recent German visitors to the United 
States, Dr. Friedlander and Dr. Justi, 
directors respectively of the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum and the National Gallery, Berlin, 
went home to spread the news that the United 
States is become a home of art. 


“T desire,” said Dr. Justi, ‘“‘to be quoted in the 
strongest possible language as a convert from the 
belief that art collecting in America is the fad of 
millionaire ignoramuses. I must henceforth beg to 
disagree cordially with some of my European con- 
fréres who think that the denuding of European art 
collections for the benefit of America and Ameri- 
cans is to cast pearls before swine. I make bold to 
say that the present-day artistic taste of Americans, 
so far as I had opportunity to observe it, will rank 
in all respects with European communities.” 


Dr. Friedlander’s eulogy is statistical; he sur- 
prised himself by counting more Rembrandts 
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in America than Germany possesses. ‘The 
surprise of our European friends is naturally 
gratifying, though it is no news to us that we 
have a great many splendid pictures here. 
Professor Justi uses nothing short of superla- 
tives in describing the collections of Messrs. 
Morgan, Frick, Widener, Payne, Johnson, 
and of Mrs. Havemeyer, Mrs. Simpson, and 
Mrs. Gardner. He was not more struck with 
the magnificence of the works which these 
collectors possess than by the fact that they 
themselves, men and women, enjoyed their 
treasures with intelligent enthusiasm. They 
were not vulgar hoarders — hoarders of pre- 
cious things which their money enabled them 
to buy on the advice of some one else — but 
loving appreciators of their own well-informed 
purchases. 

Professor Justi does not attempt to certify 
that artistic taste is as widely diffused in the 
United States as in Europe. It is not. Nor, 
in so young a country, could it be. There is 
not lacking, however, a certain comfort even 
for him who remembers that an artistic glory 
must lie not in the ownership of many valu- 
able paintings by the rich people of a land, but 
in the universal love of art on the part of all its 
citizens. The comfort lies in the fact that the 
private collections of the modern Lorenzos 
are certain, sooner or later, to find their way to 
public museums, where they become the posses- 
sion of all, ministering to the general knowl- 
edge and love of the beautiful and tending to 
inspire widespread desire to create new beauty. 

The magnificence of the private art collec- 
tions in America has become a matter of inter- 
national celebrity. The ignorance of the 
majority of Americans will cease to be an inter- 
national reproach when a few years have done 
their certain work in bequeathing those col- 
lections to the public. 


IS AMERICA A CONVERSATIONAL DESERT ? 


N the other hand, another foreigner 
assails our culture, on the ground that 

we have lost the art of conversation. We do 
not converse; we only talk. Our society is 
not graced by the presence of those leisurely 
spirits who, when a subject is started, are willing 
and able to follow its ramifications, play with 
it, embroider it with sentiment or wit. State- 
ment, question, and answer is the staple of our 
talk. We exchange information; we rehearse 
our personal experiences in each other’s ears. 
So some of us do; so do some of every nation 
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under heaven. Mr. Dickinson, of the Cam- 
bridge (England) Review was a little unfor- 
tunate in the company he fell in with on his 
recent American trip, that is all. We do not 
recognize his picture of the silent or altogether 
matter-of-fact group of Americans as a people 
contrasting with the loquaciously graceful 
Englishman. ‘There abound among us circles 
in which conversation, cultured, kindly, witty, 
thoughtful, and enkindling, is habitual, pre- 
cisely as it is among people of the same class 
the world over. 


ABSTRACT SCIENCE AT CONCRETE WORK 


SUMMER tourist ten years ago visited 

the biological laboratory at Woods 
Hole, Mass., and amused himself watching 
a man wagging a finger attached to a measur- 
ing machine. It was one of the weird per- 
formances of those crack-brained Germans 
who acknowledged Dr. Jacques Loeb as their 
chief. ‘To-day the existence and effect of the 
toxin of fatigue is a recognized fact of which 
physicians and sociologists take account; it 
is a fact gaining recognition as a powerful 
economic argument for shorter hours of labor, 
especially among women workers, and, as is 
attested by a brief of several hundred printed 
pages filed recently in the Supreme Court of 
Illinois, it is a fact of which law must take 
account. 

Professor Loeb has just been called to the 
head of a new department created by the 
directors of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research in New York — the Depart- 
ment of Experimental Biology. The Rocke- 
feller Institute is not a school of instruction 
nor a seat of academic investigation; it is set, 
with all the earnestness of life and death, on 
a search for the means of curing and prevent- 
ing disease. The illustrious biologist called 
to the head of the new department has never, 
so far as known, given thought to any of the 
problems of medicine, nor is he expected to 
do so now. He is the foremost experimenter 
with the protoplasmic cell. He tries the 
effect of light and other stimuli on life tissues; 
he fertilizes eggs artificially, and makes dead 
hearts beat, and rigs up nerves of wet strings; 
he makes chemistry exhibit phenomena which 
we commonly attribute to will, reason, or 
Instinct. 

What has all this to do with curing disease ? 
It has this to do with it — that in order to 
preserve life, strengthen it, fortify it, and 





defend it from its enemies, it would be an 
advantage to know more about what life is. 

Not that Professor Loeb can tell very much 
about it; the secret retreats faster than the 
searchers can follow it. But the biologists 
have succeeded in learning many curious and 
interesting facts about the behavior of life- 
cells, facts which may be also useful in the 
fight against disease. 


WHY IS THE CRIMINAL ? 


GREAT need of the modern science 
of criminology is a larger volume of 
facts regarding the biological history of crim- 
inals. This need the American Institute of 
Criminal Law and Criminology has planned 
to meet. A committee, headed by Professor 
Ross, of the University of Wisconsin, and 
aided by such men as Professors Royce, Mun- 
sterberg, Franz Boas, and Dr. Arthur Jelly, 
has drawn up and recommended a scheme for 
recording data concerning criminals, and the 
recommendation has already found favor even 
at the hands of busy judges. 

The scheme is exhaustive. It contem- 
plates that criminals appearing before the 
courts should be examined medically; that all 
physical and mental facts obtainable regard- 
ing the parents and grandparents of each be 
set down, as well as regarding his ante-natal 
period, infancy, and youth, and regarding his 
environment and associations as an adult. 

A glance at the accompanying diagram will 
show the simplicity of the hereditary record 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING TAINT IN A CRIMINAL’S BLOOD 


suggested. This particular chart gives at a 
glance the story of a boy criminal. The chart 
shows that he had a sister, now dead, concern- 
ing whom nothing is known; one normal 
brother, and one epileptic brother. His father 
and his father’s brother were normal, and are 
described as being “bright mentally;” that is, 
probably, unusually bright. His paternal 
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grandparents were normal, the grandfather 
being regarded as “bright mentally.” The 
boy criminal’s mother was normal, and so were 
her two sisters. The mother is described as a 
genius. But the maternal grandfather appears 
as an alcoholic criminal, a desperado. Here 
is the taint in the boy’s blood. It skipped the 
second generation, but appeared in him. 

While this part of the work is easy enough, 
the full plan of the Institute of Criminology 
makes it necessary to attach special trained 
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examiners to courts. The Municipal Court of 
Chicago has asked the city to provide these 
and allow the introduction of the system. 
The hope of the judges of this progressive body 
is that the data secured will enable them to deal 
with offenders in accordance with the physical 
and social conditions of each case, besides 
contributing in general to our knowledge of the 
cause of criminality and of its cure. The 
business of justice is not so much to punish 
crime as to prevent it. 
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describe a wave of popular feeling, espe- 

cially when it finds expression and denial 
in partisan phrases and when it rests on a 
popular fear rather than on specific reasoning. 
This is an effort to reduce to as clear expression 
as possible the undoubtedly increasing: public 
fear lest Mr. Taft’s Administration  per- 
manently lose the great popularity with which 
it began. 

Mr. Taft has himself remarked that the 
President has come to be the only direct 
representative of all the people in the National 
Government; for Congress has become more 
and more the representative of districts, of 
States, of sections of the Union, and_.in part of 
special interests, and is, therefore, made up of 
many conflicting units. It is to the President 
that the whole people look for political 
advance. 

And, when he came into this place of leader- 
ship, they looked to him with unusual confi- 
dence. They had an eager expectation and 
gave him a good will that matched his own 
amiability. Every faction of his own party 
proudly voted for him — there were, in fact, 
no factions then—and many thousands of 
Democrats as well who lacked confidence in 
their own party’s leadership. No man in 
recent times has gone into the White House 
with so nearly a universal trust of the people. 

But now:at the end of a year his party is 
divided into fierce factions, his well-nigh 
universal popularity has waned; and the con- 
viction is general that the faction dominant 
in Congress will not enact the legislation that 
he desires — will betray him and leave him 


k IS difficult to formulate or clearly to 





to take the blame which they deserve but 
which he cannot escape. 

He made a logical and well-thought-out 
plan for his Administration. He showed 
courage in immediately calling for a revision 
of the tariff. He clearly defined the scope 
of revision to which he and his party were 
committed —a reduction of duties to the 
point where protection should be given to 
offset the difference in the cost of manufactures 
here and abroad. The party was as clearly 
committed as he was. He worked with its 
leaders, who were in honor bound to carry 
out this programme. But they were not 
sincere. They betrayed the cause to which 
they were committed. They threw to the 
winds the principle of revision laid down in 
the platform and expounded by him. The 
old scramble for favors disgraced the first 
weary summer of his Administration. ‘They 
gave him a bill to sign that did not keep their 
promises and he signed it. 

He contended for a better and more sincere 
revision — too late in the game. Neverthe- 
less the people respected his sincerity while 
they regretted his yielding. But they saw 
very clearly that these leaders of the party 
could not be trusted. 

Yet they accepted the unsatisfactory result 
without severe personal criticism of him; 
and they said: “Now the President sees that 
these leaders do not represent the conscience 
and sincerity of the party; and henceforth 
he will not yield to them.” They hoped 
that he had opened the way to a shifting of 
leadership; and they still kept a high expecta- 
tion of his Administration. 

















If, after the long labor and small results 
of the extra session, the Republican masses 
of the whole country could have voted on 
this question — “Shall Mr. Aldrich and Mr. 
Cannon be retained as leaders in Congress?” 
nobody doubts what their answer would have 
been. But under our system there was no 
way for the people to express themselves 
except through the press; and in that way 
they have expressed themselves very plainly. 

And now the fear is well-nigh universal that 
they will betray him again — that they reckon 
on betraying him and count upon his strong 
sense of party loyalty to prevent a breach with 
him. They have so dealt with other Presidents. 

Therefore the people fear that the President 
is fast reaching a place where the ways part. 
He must decide between party regularity and 
the leadership of the people. 

The “old leaders”’ are not only Mr. Aldrich 
and Mr. Cannon, who are good symbols as 
well as strong personalities. They are all the 
men in their party who have their point-of- 
view; and it is not so much they as their point- 
of-view that arouses popular suspicion and 
indignation. They stand for the undue influ- 
ence of wealth on government. That’s the 
gist of the whole matter. And to keep this 
undue influence they do too much of the public 
business privately. They use party and Con- 
gressional machinery to keep the people’s 
hands off the people’s business. 

Nor is it personal animosity to Mr. Aldrich 
or to Mr. Cannon that so often brings their 
names. into angry controversy. It is the 
methods that they stand for. These methods 
are just as objectionable when they are called 
by the name of the Postmaster-General, or by 
the name of the Secretary of the Interior. The 
people had as lief have Conservation from Mr. 
Ballinger’s hands as from Mr. Pinchot’s, 
just as they would rather have the square deal 
from Mr. Taft than any other man. It is 
the matter not the man that arouses continuous 
approval or continuous disapproval. The 
thing that is called “stand-pattism,” or 
reactionism, or special privilege — that’s the 
thing that is objectionable. And it is just 
as objectionable when it is called “party 
regularity” or “due regard for business 
interests.” 

The people, of course, make hasty judg- 
ments and sometimes (for short periods) 
wrong judgments. There is something terrible 
and cruel in many a wave of popular disap- 
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proval that sweeps over the land and buries 
good men as well as bad — men, who, if the 
public had better understood them, might 
have served them well. There was such a 
wave in Mr. Cleveland’s day and the name 
of this great man was for a time a reproach. 
But, after all, it is public opinion that is 
dominant in our democracy, and all persons 
in authority must deal with it. 

Now, right or wrong, there is no doubt 
that public opinion has .fast withdrawn 
approval from the Administration since last 
summer. 

For the people feel that the Administration 
has gone out of touch with them. They are 
saying that the Cabinet has not a single man 
who has ever held an elective office of impor- 
tance, not a man except the non-political, 
venerable Secretary of Agriculture who knows 
the people or whom the people know. 
The President has able counsel — a famous 
Pennsylvania lawyer, a successful New York 
lawyer, an able Tennessee lawyer, a St. Louis 
lawyer, another lawyer from the state of Wash- 
ington. These gentlemen have all won dis- 
tinction as counsel for corporations and 
railroads. They are serving ably — as coun- 
sel. But the people, right or wrong, feel that 
as counsel for ‘heir Government a fear that 
these gentlemen may not know their case — 
that their point-of-view may, with perfect 
honor and with all good intentions, be a 
point-of-view out of sympathy with the people. 

But of this the people would perhaps have 
never thought but for other facts; for they 
do not care who sits at the Cabinet table if 
all goes well. When they elected Mr. Taft 
they understood that the tariff would really 
be revised, that the Conservation policy 
would be sympathetically developed, that 
new regulative acts would be passed. On 
any other understanding even Mr. Bryan 
might have been elected. Certainly neither 
Mr. Aldrich nor Mr. Cannon could have been 
elected, nor Mr. Ballinger nor Mr. Knox, 
whatever they might have promised. 

Mr. Taft strove to hold his party together 
in the effort to revise the tariff. But the 
effort failed. The party split and the tariff 
was not seriously revised. The failure was, 
therefore, two-fold. That effort, then, had 
as well be abandoned. Still he seems to 
cling to the hope of holding the party together. 
Of such an effort there would yet be no intelli- 
gent criticism if there were a reasonable hope 
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of the party’s becoming a successful instru- 
ment for serving the people. 

But the people now see —or think they 
see — that the dominant wing of it will treat 
his programme for Conservation and _ his 
programme for the regulation of corporations 
as they treated his programme for tariff 
revision. The bills that embody his recom- 
mendations have been pigeonholed, even in 
the House, and the chairmen of committees 
have substituted bills of their own for them 
—pbills that are very different. They may 
give him only the appearance of good legis- 
lation — or no legislation at all. The fear, 
therefore, is that his very concern for party 
regularity and unity will be used by them to 
defeat his programme. 

If the party’s leaders in Congress again 
give him what they want instead of what the 
people want, and if the President again sub- 
mits to such treatment, his party will be 
hopelessly split, his policies will rest in pigeon- 
holes, and his chance of leadership will be 
gone. 

Then what? A Democratic House without 
constructive leadership and a two-year’s party 
deadlock in Congress, and the old low wrang- 
ling level of politics, his policies still pigeon- 
holed, and his Administration ineffective for 
positive work. 

And after that? Not even its ablest counsel 
can then save the Administration from the 
popular judgment of failure, high as its aims 
are and well-laid as its programme was. 

And after that? A Presidential campaign, 
in which great bitterness will be stirred up. 
It may be that Mr. Roosevelt will commit 
the personal mistake of permitting his friends 
to nominate him. Or, if a man suspected of 
the point-of-view of the Standpatters should be 
nominated by the regular Republicans, the 
Insurgents will bolt. If an Insurgent should 
be nominated, the Standpatters would with- 
hold their support. And although the Demo- 
crats seem to have no leader, they will have 
hope of winning against such a division of the 
Republican party. Any of these possible 
events means political chaos and low wrang- 
ling and class divisions and all the unfor- 
tunate demoralization that attended Presi- 
dential elections twenty and thirty years ago; 
and any of them means a defeat of the Presi- 
dent’s programme. 

Already the unhappy controversy about 
Conservation has cost ‘the Administration 
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dear. It arose as soon as Mr. Ballinger was 
appointed Secretary of the Interior. The 
President, in a judicial, kindly mood, patiently 
tried the plan of conciliation, as he has since 
tried it with the divisions of his party. It 
failed. There were unreconcilable forces at 
work. They are just as unreconcilable now 
as they were in the beginning; and Conserva- 
tion, in spite of his very specific committal 
to it, has been set back. Its working force is 
disorganized; its enemies are bold; some of its 
plans — the Appalachian Park, for example — 
have been dropped; and an unhappy Con- 
gressional investigation of one of the Cabinet 
officers has attracted more attention than 
any policy that he wishes to further or than 
any measure before Congress. Conciliation 
and postponement of a fundamental decision 
unhappily did not succeed. And whatever - 
the Congressional investigation may reveal, or 
the report of the Committee show, Conserva- 
tion under Mr. Ballinger will continue to have 
an apologetic and discouraged attitude, and the 
best public opinion of the nation touching this 
subject will be grieved and disappointed. 

And, as delay of a fundamental decision 
between men made a bad matter worse in 
dealing with the controversy about Conser- 
vation, so delay in making a fundamental 
decision between groups of men may now make 
another bad situation worse. The stand-pat 
Senators and the Insurgents are irrecon- 
cilable. The President has the right and the 
privilege and even the duty to use both to 
further his policies —if he can. There is 
nothing the matter with the plan of conciliation 
except that it does not conciliate. There is 
nothing the matter with the plan to keep the 
party united except that it will not unite. 

It is a war of principles. It is not a 
mere quarrel of factions. Mr. Aldrich and 
Mr: Dolliver are not going to lock arms and 
be reconciled, nor Mr. Cannon and Mr. 
Norris, however much they may respect and 
admire one another personally. For theirs 
is not a personal difference. It is the people 
against obstructionists. If these Insurgents 
were to surrender, others would take their 
places, and two would come to every one that 
now stands up to be counted. And they will 
win or the party will lose power. 

The situation is already clear — the people 
are on one side, and on the other side are 
the obstructionists who yet have the power in 
Congress. But this group will not have power 














after the people get an opportunity to unseat 
them. ‘They were elected last year because 
of the force of party organization and because 
they swore that they would stand with the 
President. 

The people cannot reach Mr. Aldrich by 
the ballot — he comes from Rhode Island. 
The people doubtless will elect Mr. Cannon 
again because of his personal popularity among 
his neighbors and of his long service; but the 
people will not elect a Congress that will again 
dare to make him Speaker. ‘The future of the 
Republican party belongs to the faction now 
called Insurgents because they represent the 
convictions and the conscience of the people. 

If, therefore, the President decides or comes 
by indecision, to stand or fall with “party 
regularity,” he will fall. For party control 
is about to be shifted. And, however blameless 
he may be for what Congress fails to do, the 
punishment will fall on him. This is one of 
the penalties of Presidential eminence. 

To lead a party — that was a worthy aim. 
But our parties now are more and more 
shifting and dissolving groups. And one 
party is no longer arrayed against the other — 
except in the formal and feigned combat in 
Congress. The men who till the soil and 
run the machinery and conduct the commerce 
of the land — the makers of wealth and the 
makers of parties and of Presidents — are 
not Republicans or Democrats as they once 
were. These old distinctions are dying out. 
They are kept alive chiefly by political mana- 
gers. These millions — especially those that 
dwell between our two mountain ranges — 
are asking one another whether Mr. Taft 
will succeed in wresting the Government from 
undue control by the beneficiaries of special 
privilege. They do not stop to make fine 
analyses — to ask whether Congress is to 
blame. They will not take the trouble “to 
inquire how many good measures were pro- 
posed. Factions, parties, even Presidents — 
all old political names and symbols — have 
lost power to allure or to obscure or to frighten. 
What the people want is a leader, a leader 
without hesitancy. They have but one enemy 
in political life; and they are in earnest in their 
fight against that. That enemy is the power, 
whether Democratic or Republican, that 
money yet has to do the public business out 
of the people’s sight, and by so doing it to 
secure immunity and privilege and more 
complete control. 
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Thus it has come about that the people 
look to the President to lead not his party only, 
nor only one section of his party, but to be the 
people’s leader. Not by trusting to “party 
regularity” nor by waiting on discredited 
Congressional leaders who have already be- 
trayed him, nor by trying to reconcile irrecon- 
cilable forces, can he give the right signal to 
public opinion. 

Presidential leadership consists of two dif- 
ferent tasks — the effort to secure legislation 
and the guidance of public opinion. Congress 
may stand in the way in one of these, but it 
cannot stand in the way in the other. And 
public opinion does some kinds of tasks that 
legislation cannot do. 

It is not judicial consideration of the bound- 
ary line between the permissible and the 
mandatory in vague statutes, it is not the 
patience of a judge while the advocates wrangle, 
nor the conciliatory benevolence of a colonial 
administrator that the people most desire. 
These are all good qualities and exercises in 
their time and place. But the people now 
want a clear and renewed understanding that 
the obstructive forces in Congress shall not 
count the President among them. 

The really important matter is that the 
Government shall be rid of those that use its 
machinery and its cunningly drawn laws to 
further private ends; and such tasks as this 
is done far more by public opinion than by 
legislation. 

By merely reasoning out the situation the 
President’s position seems invincible. He is 
working with his party and its nominal 
leaders — working, as all such work is done, 
by compromise. If they fail him, it is not 
his fault. And the people will surely remem- 
ber that he tried to serve them. ‘That seems 
sound. 

But it may be fallacious under present 
conditions — “academic,” as we say of plaus- 
ible but impractical measures. 

It is time for a renewed understanding with 
public opinion. The people are saying to 
the President: “If you try to be the leader 
merely of your party, you will fail. If you 
will be the leader of the people, a great triumph 
awaits you; and it is a little matter, in these 
quickly dissolving scenes, what becomes for 
the moment of party power or of Congressional 
programmes. While factional wrangles are 
going on in Washington, we are thinking of 
much larger things.” 
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7 VHE evening paper in a city near New 
York “featured” a story concerning 
the murder of a prominent citizen. 

In the middle of the night, he had heard noises 

downstairs and had gone down to investigate. 

A burglar shot him through the heart. 

Julius Osborn, himself a householder, read 
the story aloud to his wife after dinner. It 
made a deep impression, for both had known 
the victim very well, and both gave thought 
to his family, left suddenly without its head. 
About a month later, in the middle of the night, 
his wife awoke Julius Osborn with the time- 
worn cry: 

“Julius, I know there are burglars in the 
house. I heard the loose board in the dining- 
room squeaking!” 

He got up as quietly as he could, stole over 
to the door of the room, listened for a minute, 
then turned the key and shot the bolt. 

“They are there, all right!” he said. “T’ll 
try and collect the burglary insurance in the 
morning; but we’ll let the life insurance stand 
for a while yet!” 

He went over to the closet, found his heaviest 
shoes, put them on, and tramped around for 
a little while, making a reasonable noise. 
Then he turned out the lights and went back to 
bed. ‘There was not much sleep for the rest 
of the night; but it was nearly daylight when 
he went downstairs. 

The place was in confusion. The dining- 
room and the library were plundered. All the 
flat silver was gone, and even the plated silver 
had been broken or plugged. Various articles 
of bric-a-brac, more or less valuable, had 
disappeared. A picture had been taken from 
the wall. Even a small bronze lamp was 
missing. 

Before an intelligent inventory had been 
taken, he telephoned to the police. Then they 
went to work tocount the cost. They reckoned 
the total loss at about $420, mostly in silver- 
ware. The picture had cost $50. It was 
a present that he had given to his wife, and he 
remembered, with satisfaction, that the bill for 
it ‘rested in a pigeonhole in his desk in town. 

He went to his office, leaving the police 
at work. Right away, he telephoned to the 
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company, told them what had taken place, and 
asked that a man be sent to his house. He 
added that his wife had a full inventory of the 
loss, and that most of the pieces lost could be 
verified by bills, or by reference to the stores 
from which they came. 

When he got home that night, the company 
had finished its inspection. His wife told 
him that they had chosen to replace the silver- 
ware in the same design, and from the same 
store from which the old silver had been 
bought, and that they would either pay cash 
or give him an order on the picture-store for 
a similar picture. The bric-a-brac would 
be paid for by a check. Three days later, 
all this had been done. 

Mr. Osborn had been carrying burglary 
insurance for $1,000 for more than two years. 
He had paid three premiums of $12.50 each. 
He says that it is the most comfortable item 
in his household equipment. 

In this case, everything went just right. 
There was no reasonable doubt of the burglary. 
The facts adduced, the report of the police, 
and the character of the man and his family 
proved the legitimate loss. Therefore, pay- 
ment was prompt and without any trouble. 

It is not always so. A neighbor of Julius 
Osborn, who took out insurance as soon as 
he heard the Osborn story, found out a few 
of the facts about such insurance when he 
made his first claim. It was in the early 
winter, and a flurry of snow led him to ask 
for his fur coat. His wife could not find it. 
He went to town without it, but expected her 
to find it during the day. It failed to turn 
up. His wife remembered very well hanging 
it up in the closet at the close of the previous 
winter. ‘They decided that it had been stolen. 

A claim on the insurance company found the 
gentlemen of that concern mildly incredulous. 
They suggested that perhaps he had sent it to 
a tailor and forgotten to call for it. They 
hinted that perhaps he had left it at the house 
of a friend. Maybe he had even lent it to 
some one, who had forgotten to send it back. 
Anyway — and this was final — they referred 
him to a clause in his policy which read as 
follows: 


































































“The mere disappearance of an article not 
to be deemed sufficient evidence of its loss by 
burglary, thejt, or larceny.” 


That man is still carrying his insurance, but 
he always waits until the last day before he 
pays the premium. He feels aggrieved every 
time he tells the story; and it does not seem 
to sooth his feelings when some one tells him 
that he ought to have read the policy before he 
signed it. Asa matter of fact, this “ mysterious 
disappearance clause” is a feature of nearly 
every house-burglary policy. 

There are thousands of claims made every 
year on insurance companies for the payment 
of just such losses. A lady who had placed 
a bag containing jewels in a closet, and gone 
out for the day missed it on her return. Her 
maid also had been out, but had come back 
early in the afternoon. After a week’s delay, 
she claimed the value of the jewels from the 
insurance company. ‘They cited the “ myster- 
ious disappearance clause.” She stood on 
her rights. A city court gave her a verdict 
for the whole amount. The supreme court 
reversed the decision, on the ground that the 
disappearance of the bag—no other facts 
being adduced —did not prove burglary, 
theft, or larceny. 

There is a lot of common sense and very 
little technical nonsense about the settlement 
of these matters. If there is any reasonable 
ground for the belief that things are stolen, 
and not merely lost, the companies will pay, 
more or less promptly. The presence of 
workmen in the house, during the time of 
the loss is not sure evidence, by any means; 
but, providing they are not engaged for more 
than three consecutive days, it will often turn 
the scale in favor of the insured, particularly 
when the character of the claimant is beyond 
suspicion. 

A woman in Harlem, doing her own house- 
work, answered a ring at her doorbell. The 
man who came up said that he came from the 
landlord, and was going to look over the light- 
ing fixtures and the plumbing. She let him 
in and went back to the kitchen, leaving him 
“fussing” with the radiator in the front 
room. Later she heard him in the bedroom, 
but paid no attention to him. After a while, 
he came to the kitchen, looked over the plumb- 
ing in a cursory way, apologized for his inter- 
ruption, and went away. 

Later in the day, she discovered that pretty 
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nearly everything of value that could be put 
into a man’s pocket or a tool-bag had disap- 
peared. Some small gold pins, all the larger 
jewelry, and even some small articles of house- 
hold silverware had gone with the plausible 
stranger. 

She notified the police immediately, and 
telephoned for an insurance investigator. 
The police came and gave her a lot of good 
advice about letting strangers into the flat. 
The insurance man came, and was frankly 
doubtful about it. The loss was undoubted; 
but he was not sure how the company would 
look at it. 

In a little time, the company made up its 
mind. There was no doubt about the loss. 
The character of the insurer was also beyond 
suspicion. The circumstances made it quite 
clear that the loss was by theft. A woman’s 
trustful nature is one of the risks of business. 
The company paid $425 cash. There was 
no effort at evasion. The woman got her 
lesson without having to pay for it. 

If this woman had delayed a week before 
notifying the police and the company, in all 
probability there would have been a contest. 
The notification clauses in such a policy are 
very important. In theory, they give the 
company a chance to follow up the burglar 
before the trail grows cold; and, in addition 
they give a chance for really checking up the 
evidence. Even in cases where the loser is 
not certain, and wants to wait a week or so in 
the hope that things will turn up, the very 
waiting shows to the company that the loser 
is not certain of his loss. The company 
wants to be certain, and the loser’s uncertainty 
is a strong point against him. 

In one of the instances cited in this article 
it will be noticed that the company chose to 
replace the articles lost. This is its right under 
the terms of the policy. Inthecase of jewelry, 
silverware, etc., this right is very often exercised. 
The larger companies are very big customers 
of the jewelry and silverware houses, and they 
obtain “inside prices” on the material. Prop- 
erty of this sort that is worth $100 to the loser 
can be replaced by the company for probably 
$75. There is a very substantial saving on 
the total face-value of losses of this sort; and 
the loser is usually quite willing to have his 
property replaced rather than paid for in cash 
at retail prices. 

There are cases, of course, where the noti- 
fication feature of the policy is waived by the 
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company. In nearly all the policies issued 
by the standard companies, the owner has 
the privilege of closing up his house and leav- 
ing it standing alone for a period of six months. 
If the house is ransacked during the summer 
holidays, or during the absence of the owner 
for any cause, the notification clauses do not 
run against the collection of money for losses. 
It is not even required, as in the case of fire 
insurance, that the owner give notice to the 
company of an intention to be away. He 
simply locks up and goes, without fear of 
invalidating his policy. 

There are, of course, some pitfalls in the 
burglary policies; but the main thing to look 
out for is the character of the company writing 
the insurance. There seems to be no reason- 
ably sure way to check up the records of the 
companies to find out how many claims they 
have contested, and how many they have paid 
in any one year. Neither the companies, 
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the state insurance authorities, nor the courts 
supply full enough figures to give this depart- 
ment the material for a “white list” or a 
“black list,’ showing what companies pay 
most and what companies fight most claims 
under burglary policies. 

General reputation alone is the guide. 
There are many sound companies conducted 
on honest business principles. These pay 
reasonable losses, often on evidence that is 
wholly circumstantial. On the other hand, 
there are such companies operating in large 
volume, writing thousands of policies every 
year, well known to the insurance world as 
notorious claim-dodgers. They fight on every 
pretext. They twist their “guarding clauses” 
into all sorts of pretexts to avoid the payment of 
claims that are reasonable. In the courts, their 
lawyers resort to all the subterfuges known 
to the fraternity—and there are many 
subterfuges. 


SIGN-POSTS ON THE ROAD TO RUIN 


HY don’t you,” wrote a recent cor- 

\ \) respondent, “‘tell us how to recog- 

nize the signs of danger in invest- 
ment? ‘There must be certain clear, definite 
and unmistakable phenomena in these fraudu- 
lent games, and we ought to learn how to 
know them when we see them.”’ 

It is quite a contract. A big book could be 
written on the subject without more than 
scratching the surface, and after a man had 
read it he might go out and stumble into a 
pitfall that the editor had missed. 

Yet there are a few glaring sign-posts and 
signals along the ways of crooked finance. 
Only the worst of them — that is, the most 
prevalent —can be touched upon in the 
space of this article, but enough can be written 
to open a few eyes. 

In a current advertisement in a New York 
newspaper, the promoters of a new industrial 
underlined this sentence: 

“On March 1, the price of this stock will 
advance to $35 a share. This is positively the 


last chance to buy it below that price.” 

Anyone who is in the least skilled in invest- 
ment puts that proposition down immediately 
as a thing to be avoided. 


If a certain clique 





of men, unknown to you, working in a little 
office somewhere in the financial districts can 
arbitrarily make the price of this stock, it 
ought to be clear enough to the mind of an 
average child that the stock has all the appear- 
ance of “loaded dice.” 

This trick of advancing paper prices at 
stated intervals is so old that it ought not to 
catch any one. Yet it is of universal practice. 
The men that use it are not trying to attract 
business funds. They are out after the savings 
of the poor, the ignorant, and the avaricious 
fool. They get these savings, year by year, 
in millions of dollars and they will probably 
continue to get them until the end of time. 

There used to be a genius downtown in 
New York who headed a house that floated 
many millions of dollars’ worth of mining 
stocks, cheap industrials, light-weight industrial 
bonds, and other such. At the head of his 
house-stationery he carried this legend: 

“No investor in the securities issued by this 
house has ever lost a dollar through his invest- 
ment.” 

As a reporter, I interviewed this gentleman 
in connection with a suit brought against him - 
to recover money lost in mining stock. 
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“Tt looks to me as though you ought to 
revise that stationery of yours,” I said. 

He laughed. 

“No — not until he proves that he has lost 
the dollar. You see, he hasn’t sold his stock 
yet. He can’t lose any money until he sells 
the stock. We don’t pretend to make any 
market for our stocks, and if they hang on 
they can’t lose. See?” 

I saw. The gentleman merely meant that 
if you bought his stocks nobody would ever 
try to steal them from you. 

That slogan, with many variations, has 
crept up out of the slime of the gutter to take 
its place in the “conservative” banking 
literature of the day. Whenever you see it, 
ask the banker what it means. In many cases, 
the users of it do not intend to mislead you. 
They. are simply themselves misled by a 
specious phrase. If they are dishonest, they 
will side-step the question. If honest, they 
will tell you that it merely means that none of 
the companies they have financed has ever 
defaulted, gone into bankruptcy, or skipped 
out of the country. You can put it down as 
almost axiomatic that it does not mean that you 
can get your money back whenever you like. 

A firm that sells mortgages, serials, small 
investment stocks, or other securities that are 
sold on the distinct understanding that they 
will be held to maturity may be entitled to 
say ‘“‘there never has been a dollar of loss in 
any of our securities.” Even here, real candor 
would write it: “ there never has been a default 
on any of our securities.” 

On seven consecutive Sundays, the pro- 
moters of a mining company with $50,000 
worth of stock to sell spent, in all, $18,000 for 
advertising in two New York newspapers. 
This fact was imparted to me by one of the 
alleged “bankers,” crossing on a ferryboat to 
Jersey. 

“How do you make it pay?” I asked. 

“Oh, we sold the whole block of stock, all 
right,” he said, “and took in $50,000. The 
cost was about $20,000 altogether, and we made 
$12,000 out of it.” 

In other words, out of the $50,000 which 
fond investors put into that stock, the news- 
papers got $18,000, others got $2,000, and the 
promoters got $12,000. That left $18,000 to 
help open the mine — perhaps. 

The proportion is a little higher than usual. 
I think that in most of the advertising of this 
sort the company is apt to get nearly half of 
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the total amount of the money that is taken in. 
In other words, if the advertising brings in 
$100,000 the company ought to get nearly 
$50,000. 

The other half can be spent for advertising, 
commissions, bonuses, bribes, stationery, etc. 
The “etc.” is quite important. I know of one 
case in which it included a trip to Europe for 
the promoter and his whole family. The trip 
was nominally in an effort to interest Dutch 
bankers in the company. It lasted three 
months, and included London, Paris, the Alps, 
and southern France, with the rent of an 
automobile. 

I think it is safe to say that the most glaring 
sign-post on the road to investment ruin is 
the flamboyant “spread” advertisement. 

It is perfectly obvious that the lower down 
one goes in the class of investments, the larger 
is the margin for expense in selling. A banker 
who underwrites, say, $1,000,000 of the under- 
lying bonds of the Burlington Railroad in 
normal times has to pay the company very 
nearly the market value. His total commission 
is not likely to exceed $20,000, and if he bought 
in the market his total margin of profit is not 
likely to be over $10,000. 

He cannot afford, on that, to buy whole 
pages of newspapers, and spend money on all 
sorts of advertising schemes. 

A little lower down the list, he can get a 
commission of perhaps $50,000. On that he 
can push his bonds quietly, advertise conserva- 
tively, put a few salesmen on the road. 

When it comes down as far as the industrial 
stock or construction bond, the profit is big 
enough to permit a lot of literature, an army 
of salesmen, and much printer’s ink. 

When it comes to the bottom of the list, a 
promoter who undertakes to raise $500,000 for 
the development of a doubtful mining prospect 
or industrial will demand, and receive, pretty 
close to $500,000 as his margin to work on. 
He can go as far as he likes. He is the gentle- 
man that buys the pages of the biggest dailies 
in the country, and floods the land with pros- 
pectuses, photographs, books, and ‘“‘samples.”’ 

There are so many glaring examples of this 
flamboyant advertising in the records of the 
past few years that it is, perhaps, invidious to 
name names. The type, however, is well 
represented by the record of the United 
Wireless Telegraph Company. 

When you pick up the prospectus of some 
new company, pushing a new invention, or a 
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new magazine, or a new household necessity, 
and find some extravagant comparison between 
the new one and some old one that made a 
world-record — look out! Here are a few that 
have been lavishly used in the past two or 
three years: 

To compare some new transmitter of sound 
with the old Bell Telephone. 

To compare a new magazine with Munsey’s, 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, or the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

To compare a new printing machine with 
the Merganthaler Linotype. 

And once, not so very long ago, a banking 
house sold a great many bonds on a trolley 
line that was to be part of a projected New 
York-Philadelphia line, using in the advertising 
a comparison between the position of the new 
line and that of the old Delaware & Bound- 
brook, now part of the main line of the Reading 
between these cities! Imagination could go no 
further, and the house and its dreams blew up. 

Most men who read these days are getting 
pretty well accustomed to what is called “hot 


RAISING MONEY IN 


INE men out of ten who try to start a 

N new industry, or build a new electric 

railway, or install a new electric-light 

system in the town begin with the idea that 

the money must be raised outside. They figure 

on paying as high as ro per cent. for the cash, 
but they care little about that. 

On the other hand, nine out of ten successful 
enterprises, either manufacturing, commercial, 
or public utility, are started with home money. 
The man who undertakes to begin a new enter- 
prise should be a man who can command or 
borrow or beg from his own friends and 
acquaintances enough money to lay a solid 
foundation under the new venture. 

The tin-plate industry in this country began 
with a little group of friends around Richmond, 
Indiana; the first venture was a failure but it 
did not disrupt the group. Mr. D. G. Reid 
was the centre of it. The Great Northern 
Railway was founded on money put in by half 
a dozen friends, and not on money borrowed 
from strangers on securities. The biscuit 


industry of this country began in the same way. 
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air.”” It is not very hard to detect it in invest- 
ment literature. When you do find traces 
of it, throw the literature away. The only 
thing that is any good to you in buying invest- 
ments is fact, and promoters do not draw 
on the “hot-air” reservoir until the reservoir 
of fact is empty. 

Turning away from the field of low-class 
investment, the most frequent and the most 
subtle of the pitfalls of better investment is the 
offering of construction propositions in a way 
that seems to make them out as finished pro- 
jects. This was the rock upon which the 
firms of A. N. Chandler and E. D. Shepard 
came to grief. There are other firms that do 
it, consciously or unconsciously. 

A new railroad, gas plant, electric plant, 
irrigation proposition, or industrial may be 
offered to the public with perfect propriety. 
This magazine will take such advertising with- 
out hesitation — provided that it is made 
perfectly clear in the advertising and in the 
literature that it 7s a construction proposition 
and not a finished project. C. M. K. 


THE HOME TOWN 


An analysis of nine out of ten of the industries 
of the country would reveal that the starting- 
point was personal association. 

A local trolley system may be taken as a 
subject for the raising of money. A man 
living in a town of six thousand people gets 
it into his head that the town needs a trans- 
portation system. He figures out, roughly, 
how much rail would have to be laid as a 
starter. He gets a few ideas as to the cost of 
power, the traffic that would be available at 
the start, and a few other main factors. 

Then arises the question of money. If he 
be a man of ample means, it may be that he 
can put up enough cash himself to build the 
initial line. Then the main problem is solved. 
But very few men can go about the enterprise 
in this way. Most of them turn elsewhere for 
capital. 

The simplicity of the affair depends on the 
man from this point onward. If he knows 
quite well all the leading citizens, he can go to 
them off-hand and put the proposition before 
them. Naturally, he will start with the leading 
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capitalists of the town. The bank presidents 
will come next. 

It is in the handling of these men, the wealthy 
of the community, that success or failure 
begins. Usually, in every city, there are two 
or three men of capital who lead all enterprise. 
If one of them can be enlisted in the under- 
taking, the rest of the town, speaking generally, 
will follow. These local magnates are exceed- 
ingly difficult to handle. Unless the promoter 
knows them personally and they know and 
admire his ability, the quest is practically sure 
to be a failure. 

Yet it is possible to get over even this obsta- 
cle. A young man in the Middle West, who 
had lived only a year in the little town where he 
practised law, met another young man on the 
street with whom he had been in college. 
Over a lunch, his reason for being there 
came to light. 

“T am representing the B—— Furniture 
Company, of which the old man is presi- 
dent,” he said, “and, in confidence, I am 
looking around for a good place to locate a 
new factory. We have to get into this section 
of the country, for our raw material is coming 
more from the South every year. I’ve been 
in all the towns within a hundred miles to the 
west and south of here — just prospecting.” 

“What do you think of this town as a site?” 
asked the other. 

“There’s a place down the river about a 
mile and a half,” said the visitor, “that would 
suit us exactly. I would report for it except 
for one thing — that there is no way to get 
there. I can drive; but we would have to 
employ half a thousand men, and they must 
be able to live in the town. We would not 
start with that many; but we count on making 
this new plant, wherever we locate it, the big 
plant of the company. You can’t put a plant 
like that out in the country, you know; for 
you won’t get your labor if you do.” 

The home man thought rapidly. For six 
months, he had been wishing for a chance to 
start a trolley road, but had had no vantage 
point from which to work. 

“Suppose,” said he, “there were a trolley- 
line running down there — would you take the 
place? I am only asking because I’ve been 
trying to figure out some way to get one 
started.” 

“Tf we could pick up that site before the 
rumors get going, so that we would get it cheap, 
I would report in favor of it.” 
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They adjourned to the home man’s office. 
That night, the furniture man went East with 
an option in his pocket covering the land that 
he needed at a price that he thought fair. The 
option was for six months. 

Then the campaign began. The news- 
papers printed a little item about the possible 
coming of the furniture company — if con- 
ditions were right. A couple of days later, 
the young man called on the president of one 
of the banks, and put the situation clearly 
before him. He was perfectly frank. He 
told of the accidental meeting, of his college 
friend’s scouting over the territory, of half a 
dozen other possible locations — and of the 
direct need of a trolley road to run out to the 
river. He even told of the option. 

“‘T can put no money in myself,” he added, 
“but if the project should take life I think I 
can get some friends of mine out of town to 
come in. In fact, the furniture people them- 
selves will probably be willing to help.” 

His frankness won. The bank president 
took hold. As a citizen of the town, a factory 
of that sort had a direct appeal to him. Asa 
bank president, the handling of the business 
of such a project was a bait that he could 
hardly be expected to ignore. 

“T’ll see what I can do,” he said. “Let 
me handle it for a day or so. Come and see me 
on Friday.” 

On the Friday, the young man found the 
banker primed with a lot of personal questions. 
He wanted to know what the young man 
expected to get out of it; what his friend wanted 
out of it; who would look after the organiza- 
tion, etc. He was frankly suspicious, yet . 
frankly willing to be convinced. 

All these questions were answered. The 
next week half a dozen men met at the banker’s 
house. They were the leading men of capital 
in the town — and the young man. The ice 
was broken. 

This was seven years ago. The line was 
built ‘within twelve months, the furniture 
factory was established, and to-day there are 
three other factories located at the western end 
of the line. It was built without borrowing a 
cent from anyone outside the group of people 
who pushed it through in the first place. Some 
later extensions have been financed in the 
East, and it has a general mortgage bond issue 
to-day that will look after its future. The 
young man who started it has not gained 
wealth from it, but he has gained a leading 
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position in his own profession in town and is the 
counsel for the road itself. 

Here, an accident entered into the matter to 
a marked extent. The true promoting genius 
can control such accidents. In other. words, 
if a man has a project of this sort to float, he 
must create some new advantages for the 
community and for the project itself, in order 
to get it a good hearing and start it with real 
enthusiasm. Moreover, there must be a lot 
of sound common sense at the bottom of a 
project of this sort — which must appeal to a 
wider public than a local industrial, for instance 
— and the need for it must be apparent on the 
surface. 

Any public man in a town who starts such 
a project should be fortified, before he starts, 
with all the cardinal facts. It is not necessary, 
of course, to get a survey and _ specifications 
and all the other expensive paraphernalia of 
incorporation and operation. A good opinion 
from an engineer — a local engineer of good 
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standing is as good as the best in the country — 
as to general features and costs is a useful 


weapon. A careful estimate of traffic is 
essential. Conservative judgment as to how 
much or how little line will do to start with is 
also essential. 

And a man must have real honest enthusiasm 
if he is going to raise money at home. It is 
all right to go to the Eastern bankers in a 
cold-blooded, business-like, hard-headed atti- 
tude. But in home circles, honest “boost’’ 
is worth much. 

There are, however, far too many enter- 
prises in this country that are based on enthu- 
siasm and nothing else. Some of them repre- 
sent the magnetism of a single man, such a 
man as his fellows will follow no matter where 
he leads. Such a proposition is dangerous 
both to promoter and to the public. Common 
sense and business judgment must form the 
basis of the prospectus upon which the money 
of your friends is drawn into business enterprise. 


HAPPY HUMANITY 


II 
PROMISING PLAN IN THE NEW WORLD 


ITS 


BY 


FREDERIK VAN EEDEN 


realizing Happy Humanity, after the 
failure made in Holland, as explained 
in the article of last month, I hope the reader 
will allow me to point out its significance. 

The new organization will be called The 
Coéperative Company of America, or some 
such name. The title indicates that it is a 
business concern. No creed or political doc- 
trine will be associated with it, except the creed 
that every normal human being holds — that 
of honesty and fairness. 

We will start with a group of market-gar- 
deners, and the land selected for that purpose 
lies in North Carolina, near the city of Wilming- 
ton. The opportunity there is exceptionally 
favorable. Colonization has been tried there, 
for several years, with much success. Italian, 
Dutch, and German settlers have there attained 
prosperity by truck-gardening. It is a great 
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strawberry-raising country, and the soil is fit 
for the culture of the most varied plants and 
vegetables. The climate is like that of Italy, 
and the rainfall abundant. Excellent fast 
trains, with refrigerator-cars, place the country 
within easy reach of the greatest markets of 
the whole continent. 

The preliminary work for colonization, 
which would have given us great expense, is 
already done, and we can take advantage of the 
experience of others. 

Here, if anywhere, are lines of least resistance 
and we have secured an option on about 20,000 
acres of land at a price of from $15 to $20 an 
acre. After a few years of cultivation the 
value should increase to $200 or $300 an acre, 
and more. 

Our intention is to select a group of high- 
class gardeners, experts in intensive farming, 
and let them have this land as tenants. We 




















shall be able to select twenty-five families, 
of the very best, and locate them next to one 
another on plots of about ten acres each. 

These people should be immigrants, as yet 
unspoiled by contact with city life. Since 
Hollanders have a high reputation as inten- 
sive gardeners and generally excellent qualities 
for settlers, it was considered best to select this 
advance guard from my own country. And 
I know now, after some months of investiga- 
tion in Holland, that I can get hundreds of 
families, willing and eager to come. In fact, 
a little group of half a dozen first-rate men 
have already answered my call and have 
settled there at their own expense. They 
will do excellent work as prospectors and 
advisors. 

They will pay no more than a fixed rent, 
which will never be increased to them. The 
settler will have the full reward of his efforts. 
When, after one or two years, he proves to be 
a desirable member of the new organization, 
he will become a conditional owner and stock- 
holder of the Company. 

Therein lies the essential and vital point 
of the whole experiment. This is the one 
feature which distinguishes it from all similar 
enterprises and its effect has to be tried. 

The usual form of colonization is simply to 
sell the land to the settlers, the price to be paid 
from his earnings in a certain number of years. 
Then the man becomes a landlord, and is left 
entirely to his own devices, his own sense of 
justice and responsibility. What this means, 
with the raw material of immigrants annually 
let loose on American soil, is shown clearly 
and sadly enough by the immense waste and 
reckless spoliation of the vast resources of this 
rich country. 

So what we are going to try now is condi- 
tional ownership, under control of a codper- 
atively organized company, in the following 
way: 

The tenant will have full freedom in the 
cultivation of his farm. He may have all the 
rights of practical ownership, with the excep- 
tion of selling, renting, and neglecting the 
property. He will be able to leave the prop- 
erty to his heirs, if these accept the same con- 
ditions. If he wants to leave, the Company 
will pay for his improvements. He need never 
pay more rent than a small sum, amounting 
to a percentage of the original amount paid 
by the Company. This might be considered 
as a tax—a truly just and fair single tax, 
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levied by the Company for the benefit of the 
whole organization. 

We believe that the compensation we can 
give for the want of the full title will prove 
to be more attractive to the intelligent farmer 
than uncontrolled rights of possession. This 
compensation will consist in the right to hold 
the dividend-paying stock. The tenant who 
may become a stockholder will then not be an 
owner of the land; but in common with the 
other members he will own the stock repre- 
senting it. And he will profit by all the activi- 
ties of the whole Company, whether agricul- 
tural, industrial, or commercial. The. Com- 
pany will, moreover, act as a disinterested 
agent and market his products for him, so that 
he may give all of his attention to his farm. 
The Company will also buy for him at whole- 
sale his supplies, seeds, fertilizer, implements, 
household goods, etc., and share with him the 
benefits of this community of interests. All 
these advantages are given in compensation 
for a limitation of his ownership, which is, in 
fact, nothing but a control. 

It is worth trying, and more so than any 
social improvement I know of. If, well con- 
ducted, it should fail, then we have a reason 
for giving up our belief in democracy. 

This sort of codperation has been tried in 
Europe and America, and generally very suc- 
cessfully. It is often said that codperation 
abolishes the middleman. But this is untrue. 
It simply gives the middleman his fair due, 
and no more. When, as in France, shirts 
are made at acost of twenty-five cents for mate- 
rial and labor, and sold wholesale for fifty-five 
cents, giving the laborerseven cents wage for two 
hours’ work and the merchant twenty cents net 
profit — nobody can call this fair. It would be 
impossible to get such profits if all people con- 
cerned, producers and consumers alike, were 
consulted in the matter. In order to make such 
profits, the merchant has tocheat his laborersand 
his clients. This is what codperation corrects. 

The Company will employ middlemen, of 
course, and pay them a fair remuneration, 
but it will tell both producer and consumer 
what its prices are — cost price, wholesale and 
retail price — and how much percentage it has 
to take as commission for its service. 

By this commission, the Company will 
make its profits, besides the single tax on the 
tenants before mentioned. This implies that 
increasing production, and also increased 
prosperity with increasing requirements of 
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its members, will increase its budget and its 
profits. The more goods it sells, either to out- 
siders or to members, the wealthier it will 
become. And from these profits, which would 
be regulated within the margin of the outside 
market, will be formed, in the first place, a 
sinking fund for the amortization of the orig- 
inal debt; then one part as a dividend for pre- 
ferred stock, another for dividends to com- 
mon-stock holders, a third part for invalid and 
old-age pensions and insurance, and a part 
for the extension of the business. A banking 
department will be established as soon as 
possible. 

The Company will be constituted of two 
sorts of members — tenants who work en- 
tirely independently, and the employees who 
receive regular wages, according to the labor- 
market. My experiments have plainly shown 
that it is entirely impractical and ruinous to 
bring an entire change into the ordinary remu- 
neration of wage-earning employees. We shall 
have to follow the outside labor-market — 
however unfair that may be — for the present, 
because we cannot otherwise attract men of 
ability to our enterprise. 

On the other hand, it will never do to pay a 
farmer a fixed wage for his labor. It invari- 
ably lessens his efficiency. He must be depen- 
dent on his production and even liable to evic- 
tion if he is not able to make his farm pay. 
This, also, was the positive outcome of my own 
experiment. 

Only the distinction of tenant members and 
industrial and administrative employees, as 
proposed, will meet all the difficulties. 

The immense concerns of distributive codper- 
ation in England and Belgium show what can 
be done even with average management. The 
annual net profits of the Codperative Wholesale 
Societies in the United Kingdom amount to 
twenty million dollars. ‘These societies, how- 
ever, do not undertake agriculture and real- 
estate ownership, as we propose. They divide 
their profits among the members, making it a 
profit-business without wider scope. Their 
trouble is that they do not know how to invest, 
which sounds rather paradoxical. Their profits 
bother them, because their crganization is 
incomplete. - 

Distributive wholesale codperation is com- 
paratively easy for ordinary business man- 
agement. These huge wholesale societies are 
made up of ordinary laborers or middle-class 
people, and their managers are selected from 
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among themselves, doing wonderfully well in 
their position, but not being organizers of great 
ability. 

It is exactly this feature in which our plan 
will surpass them. It will be a complete 
codperation, including the production of the 
goods wanted by its members on the soil and in 
the factories owned by the Company itself. 

This greater conception can be executed 
only by organizers and leaders of great ability. 
I do not see that there can be imagined a task 
more worthy of a great genius, a “captain of 
industry.” 

But the rare discernment needed to dis- 
cover business abilities is certainly lacking in 
the multitude, and business organization by 
democratic method is at the present time 
utterly impossible. I have myself suffered 
from its pernicious effect. 

For this reason it will be necessary to leave 
the authority in our.Company in the begin- 
ning entirely in the hands of those who initiated 
it. The board of trustees will appoint the 
manager, who is responsible only to them. 
The stock-holding members will be chosen on 
recommendations of the manager, by the same 
board. 

Gradually, however, education in democracy 
will begin. The settlers, who will have no 
part in the management in the beginning, 
will later acquire the right to vote and choose 
new members of the board of trustees, to whom 
they will always have access. 

The safeguard for fair treatment and good 
management must be found in confidence in the 
initiators of the plan and the open discussion 
of its scope and aims. 

Moreover, there is a safeguard in the public 
opinion and the public attention. Enter- 
prises like this, with a motive of general inter- 
est, are always supported by public opinion. 
It was public opinion which caused the all- 
too-rapid boom of my codperative enterprise 
in Amsterdam, but it was public faith in my 
disinterestedness that made the final blow less 
hard than it would otherwise have been. 

Since our board of trustees will be con- 
stituted by men of high standing and reputa- 
tion, the public will back the company when- 
ever possible — by buying its products or pro- 
tecting it by legislation. If, however, the 
original aim is disregarded, the support of the 
public will surely be withdrawn. 

I dare maintain that the chances for survival 
in the struggle for existence will always be 

















greater in the organization proposed by me, 
than in any other. Given the same outward 
circumstances and the same good management, 
this form of organization will always win, 
simply because it is more complete and more 
fair. For one thing, it keeps all the profits 
within the business, as soon as the debt to the 
investors is paid off. There are no leaks. 
Nothing is wasted to land-owners, to uncon- 
trolled and irresponsible middlemen, nor to 
inactive outsiders. ‘The stockholders who get 
the dividends will themselves work to increase 
them, and they will spend their dividends in 
buying goods from the Company and so 
increase its prosperity. 

The incentive for work will be greater than 
in any other concern, because the Company 
will give not only the usual rewards, like any 
other business, but every member is sure that 
his production will not be wasted by outsiders, 
and all his efforts will strike home in the full 
sense. 

The larger the concern grows, the less will 
be the waste in competition and advertising. 
An organization of producers and consumers 
need not advertise; its members can look, 
themselves, after the methods of production 
and the quality of articles produced. 

The prosperity of the members will increase 
the prosperity of the Company, because they 
will want more and buy more, and vice versa; 
because higher dividends will mean wealthier 
members. There will be no vicious circle, 
like in the present defective organization, 
where waste is engendering idleness and idle- 
ness waste; but a beneficial circle which will 
increase wealth and efficiency in a measure 
unknown thus far. It will grow — after the 
first difficult years have passed — like a rolling 
snowball. Its accumulation will accelerate at 
a rate that has never been seen before, and 
can never be seen elsewhere — simply because 
its organization is more perfect. 

That all this is true theoretically, no one 
can deny. The objection will be that it has 
not yet been shown in practice, and that the 
plan in working will reveal unforeseen 
difficulties. 

The only thing wanted is experiment, 
repeated tenaciously and methodically. 

And I cannot conceive an object for experi- 
ment more important, more eagerly wanted 
by struggling humanity, than a better form of 
organized production and distribution. 

It will not only correct idleness and waste; 
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it will have immense moral and educational 
value. It will enable us to stop making paupers, 
criminals, and spendthrifts. It will enable 
us to prevent unemployment, for unemploy- 
ment is the result of production at random, 
without thorough control and knowledge of the 
market. A well-organized company will take 
care to regulate production for its own market, 
so that no unemployment can set in, and it 
will shift its unskilled and half-skilled workers 
from one department to another, according 
to season or circumstance. Overproduction 
will not create enforced idleness and starva- 
tion, but increased leisure and prosperity to all. 

To be strongly and effectively organized 
must be and remain its first concern. All 
philanthropic or sentimental considerations 
are to come after that. The best philanthropy 
is that which shows men how to help them- 
selves. So the Company will not start with 
inefficient workers, and will not extend more 
rapidly than proper organization allows. It 
will take care of its own invalids, who become 
so in working for the Company, but it will not 
begin to take care of the victims of present 
social disorder, for those invalids are made 
so by the existing system. It will never stop 
growing so long as it may expand safely, nor 
consider its final perfection reached so long as 
there is one necessary article of life not pro- 
duced by its own members, or one poor worker 
eager to join. This means, of course, that 
final perfection will be practically unattainable, 
and would signify nothing less than a state 
within a state. But there lies no serious objec- 
tion in this. States within states we see every- 
where; and provided they keep on good terms 
with each other and strive for the good, they 
cannot be considered dangerous or undesirable. 

The comprehensiveness of the plan need 
scare nobody, surely not an American. Even 
if the goal were approached half-way, the 
benefit to mankind would be enormous; and 
no doubt a very useful emulation would ensue, 
giving rise to similar organizations of different 
degrees of perfection. 

All this is theoretically possible, and what- 
ever may be the difficulties to overcome or the 
failures we may have to “make good,” no 
effort and no amount of money can be con- 
sidered wasted, given to a project so high and 
beneficial. 

I, for one, would not deem my life ill-spent 
if I could contribute only a small share to the 
attainment of such a great aim, 


















who was a surveyor at Biltmore, 

N. C., was going through the woods, 
and he saw a man in a torn flannel shirt 
squatting over a fire, cooking bacon for his 
luncheon. They fell to talking about the 
forest, and Olmsted found his chance acquain- 
tance very interesting. 

“And what do you mean by forestry, any- 
how?” he asked. And Gifford Pinchot told 
him. 

“He hypnotized me,” said Olmsted after- 
ward in telling of this first meeting, “and 
made forestry seem the only profession worth 
a man’s while.” 

The young surveyor gave up surveying, 
took to serious study of forestry, went to Ger- 
many and India, and studied under the late 
Sir Dietrich Brandis. He is now the district 
forester at San Francisco. 


O*: day a young fellow named Olmsted, 


Pinchot’s idea of what a forester’s day’s 
work ought to be may have come to him 
when he studied under Sir Dietrich in Ger- 
many. He joined the old German one evening 
with a group of young English forestry stu- 
dents. “The next morning,” he said, “we 
started out, after an early breakfast, and Sir 
Dietrich took us on a steady, hard walk, with- 
out rest or food, for eight hours through the 
forest, himself intensely interested from the 
beginning to the end, but leading a body of 
young men by no means so intensely interested. 
His spirit of devotion to the work he had not 
yet had time to impart to the students, and I 
think I have seldom seen an angrier group 
than those young Englishmen. My impres- 
sion was that if Sir Dietrich, a man of sixty- 
five, could stand it, a man of twenty-five 
ought to be able to.” 

The truth is that he had not got tired 
beeause he, too, like the venerable forester, 
was consumed with enthusiasm for the work. 
But, aside from his enthusiasm, he is physically 
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fit, and a good woodsman. As a lumberman 
who has often been out with him said: 

“Tf anybody thinks that Pinchot can’t 
walk or ride or shoot, follow him a while. I’ve 
seen him hit a woodchuck in the head at a 
hundred yards with a revolver. He has 
endurance, too. I judge men as I judge horses. 
For endurance you want a Morgan horse 
without too much daylight under him. Pin- 
chot’s got a good amount of daylight — long 
legs — but he’s got endurance too.” 


At an Irrigation Congress at Boisé, in 1906, — 
Senator Heyburn, before an audience made 
up mainly of his own constituents, attacked 
Pinchot and all that he stood for. He made 
a violent speech against the restrictions of the 
Government, against bureaucratic rule, against 
the theories of those Easterners who talked of 
“forest covering” and such things. 

When Pinchot got up to reply he removed 
the cloth from the table on the platform, 
tilted the table forward and poured half a 
glass of water upon it. The water of course 
ran off on the floor. 

“Such,” said he, “is the action of the rain 
on an uncovered hillside.” 

He then laid a blotter on the table and poured 
the rest of the water on it. The blotter 
absorbed it, but in a few minutes it began to 
seep through the lower end. 

“That is what a forest-covering does for a 
hill,” he said. By the time he had done 
speaking in this plain, practical way, he had 
won the audience. 

But Senator Heyburn returned to the attack, 
and he cited specific cases of hardship that 
honest settlers had suffered by the Govern- 
ment’s restrictions. He told of a poor farmer 
who had been refused a patent to a homestead. 
He told of a town that had been included and 
swallowed up in a forest reserve. 

Pinchot also returned to the attack. He 
had the facts, as he has a habit of having. 

















The “poor farmer’ was a timber man, and he 
had had no idea of becoming a real settler. 
The “homestead” which he had not been 
allowed to patent was a forest so dense that 
it would cost more tc clear it than it was worth 
as farm land. The town which had been 
swallowed up had once been a mining town 
but had been abandoned. Nobody lived there. 


Two men fell to talking on a train a few years 
ago about business methods. One remarked 
that the typewriter had made business corre- 
spondence prolix. “Everybody now dictates 
letters and in dictation everybody repeats. 
The compact, brief letter is almost obsolete.” 

“In the office where I work,” said the other, 
“the chief one day examined a lot of letters 
that various men had written. A number 
of them ran over on the second page. He 
showed how they could be shortened so as 
to fill only one page or a part of a page, and 
were better for their brevity. ‘Don’t let 
- your letters run over a page,’ he said — 
‘except when absolutely necessary.’ An incal- 
culable saving has been made in time and 
in stationery.” 

The talk went on about other office methods. 
“Nor,” said the same speaker, “do we have 
roll-top desks. They tempt men to pigeon- 
hole things. There are no pigeon-holes on 
a flat table and flat desks are much more 
likely to be cleaned up every day.” 

“In what business do you work?” 

“In the Forest Service at Washington.” 

“Are you an office-man or a field-man?”’ 

“Both. Every man in the office who has 
any really administrative ability is required 
to go into the field at times. You know that 
if a man sits in an office all the time and makes 
decisions and writes letters about things done 
in the field, he is likely to get more or less 
away from the subject and thus to miss the 
point. This is the way in which objectionable 
and sometimes stupid ‘bureau’ methods grow 
up. To prevent this our important office- 
men all go out at intervals and see the work 
from the other end.” 

“Who runs that office?” 

“Mr. Gifford Pinchot, Chief Forester.” 


These typical stories and incidents (and 
a thousand more like them and better could 
be told) show the qualities of the man; and 
it is an unusual combination of qualities. 
He is a man of scientific training. He is an 
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authority on his subject, not in a narrow 
sense but in a broad, sound way. 

It is man that he is primarily interested in; 
and if he were to amuse himself by trying to 
formulate the one great principle that guides 
him — that grows out of his temperament 
and character and that he regards as so funda- 
mental as to make everything else subordinate 
—JI dare say he would discover that it is the 
right use of the earth for the perpetual enjoy- 
ment of men in a fair-dealing democracy. 

But he has no need for creeds; and he doesn’t 
carry about with him sets of rules or bits of 
philosophy for his guidance. He is no more 
of a pedant than he is a dreamer. He is a 
practical, every-day worker, with an axe in 
his hand, or with a large office-staff under him, 
or in consultation with the makers of laws. 

In many conversations with him about 
many subjects, I have never heard him even 
mention his work as the directing head of a 
great organization. There were under him 
1,000 persons in the Forest Service at Wash- 
ington and 2,000 persons in the field. The 
work of every one was systematically laid out. 
I have never seen quite so good a practical 
guide to every-day work as “The Use Book” 
of the Forest Service. You may go into the 
office of the Forest Service at Washington and 
find out in two minutes how many sheep are 
grazing on a particular tract of public land 
in Wyoming; and in the map-room there’s a 
map on which every fact that you can possibly 
wish to know is made plain — hundreds of 
maps for hundreds of groups of facts. 

A report made by a Commission appointed 
by President Roosevelt declared that this office 
was the best conducted of all the public 
offices at Washington. 

Yet Mr. Pinchot does not regard this as an 
achievement in itself worth particular men- 
tion. It is a necessary tool to do his job with. 
And he would say that any good workman 
must keep his tools in order. 


When Mr. Roosevelt received the news 
of President McKinley’s death, he was on 
Mt. Marcy in the Adirondacks. There he 
had seen at one view the results of fire in 
the forest, and the results of decay where 
the forests were not used; and he could see the 
forests which protected the headwaters of the 
Hudson. On the first Sunday that he spent 


in Washington as Mr. McKinley’s successor, 
he sent for Mr. Pinchot and Mr. Newell, now 











the Chief of the Reclamation Service; and 
on that day — his first Sunday in Washington 
as President— he made out with them the 
outlines of the Conservation policy that 
became the greatest achievement of his 
Administration. 

It was then that Pinchot found another 
imagination worthy of the subject — with 
the additional help, that now he was dealing 
with a President of the United States. And 
they were discussing not forestry only but the 
whole sweep of constructive work that the 
right study of our continent had unfolded. 
The right men had met in this Sunday con- 
ference — Pinchot and Newell with the 
knowledge and with the constructive imagina- 
tion, and Roosevelt with the imagination and 
the power to begin work which should change 
our whole relation to the land we live on. 

After six years of such work, during which 
a mere beginning had been made, but a 
revolutionary beginning, the President called 
that historic meeting of Governors with their 
scientific advisers at the White House. It 
was the most notable gathering of men in a 
half-century of our history, and Conservation 
was the subject that had brought them together. 

In the address with which President Roose- 
velt began the series of meetings, he said: 


“Especial credit is due to the initiative, the 
energy, the devotion to duty, and the farsighted- 
ness of Gifford Pinchot, to whom we owe so much 
of the progress we have already made in handling 
this matter of the codrdination and conservation 
of natural resources. If it had not been for him, 
this convention neither would nor could have 
been called.” 


Mr. Pinchot was standing far back in the 
room when this was said, and at the applause 
he blushed as a woman might and said to 
those near him—‘“ No, no, no—that’s too 
generous.” 

On that evening, or the next, when he gave 
a reception at his home in Washington to 
the visiting Governors and scientific men 
— and there was as notable a gathering as has 
been seen under any private roof in our genera- 
tion — he was embarrassed by every allusion 
to the President’s compliment. He was a 


shy gentleman receiving his friends who — 
he seemed to wish — would cease embarrass- 
ing him with congratulations and enjoy 
themselves. 

When he was graduated from Yale College, 
forestry in the United States was a thing in 
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books and nowhere else. But he became 
interested in it, and to study it he was obliged 
to go abroad. He went to England and there 
by chance met Sir Dietrich Brandis, one of the 
greatest figures in practical forestry in the 
world. In telling of it lately Mr. Pinchot said: 


““A good many years ago I found myself in 
London with an extra day on my hands. I was 
just setting out to study forestry, and so I thought 
I would go to the Indian Office and get what 
information I could about forestry in India. Most 
fortunately, for I was entirely without introduction 
of any kind, I found there a gentleman who was 
kind enough to procure for me a letter to Sir 
Dietrich, of whom I then heard for the first time. 
I went at once to Bonn, found Sir Dietrich one 
afternoon, told him I wanted to study forestry, 
and asked for his advice. 

“Instantly he adopted me, so to speak, accepted 
the care of directing my work, and immediately 
began to tell me how to set about it. I remember 
his deciding that I should go to the Nancy Forest 
School, which was my plan already, and when I 
said to him that I was ready to go, he immediately 
began to look up trains. 

“T saw that one started at six o’clock the next 
morning, and as I wanted to make a good impres- 
sion, I said I did not mind getting up early, so 
as to catch it. 

“He replied: 
first train.’ 

*‘T have never forgotten the impression he gave 
me then of his absolute willingness to do whatever 
was required for his work, and his expectation of 
finding the same willingness in other men.” 


‘Of course you will take the 


In 1892 Pinchot undertook the first practical 
task in forestry on any considerable scale in 
the United States, at Biltmore, N. C., and he 
prepared the forestry exhibits from that 
state for the World’s Fair at Chicago. Later 
he opened an office in New York as a “con- 
sulting forester’ —a profession that had 
practically no clients. 

Here was the interesting spectacle of a well- 
trained young fellow of exemplary, even frugal 
habits, of great industry, with influential 
friends, with a competence that he had 
inherited, the world open to him by a hundred 
roads. Yet he was bent on a study that most 
Americans then regarded as a method of 
amusing one’s self or of wasting time. But 
he had none of the qualities of an idler nor of 
a man who wished merely to amuse himself. 
He worked with as much enthusiasm as if he 
were achieving great visible results every 
day, and with the keenest enjoyment. 


















It is a long way from “consulting forester” 
to leadership of a nation’s thought about the 
right relation of man to the earth, and con- 
sequently the right relation of men to one 
another in a democracy. But Gifford Pin- 
chot has come this whole distance these 
eighteen years since he had an office for the 
private practice of a profession that was not 
yet born. And, if there were not always 
objection to using unqualified phrases and 
danger of enthusiasm seeming to outrun sound 
judgment — even when it doesn’t outrun it — 
I should say that he and his work have had a 
more profound and wholesome influence on 
the public thought of this generation than the 
work of any other living man — helped and 
developed by President Roosevelt as he could 
not have possibly been helped and developed 
in any other way or by any other man. 

On July 1, 1898 he became chief of the 
Division of Forestry, in the Department of 
Agriculture. The Division of Forestry at 
that time consisted of eleven people, only two 
of whom — Mr. Pinchot and his successor, 
Mr. Henry S. Graves—were professional 
foresters. Its work was entirely scientific, 
though it had no laboratory, and was advisory 
to private owners who did not wish advice. 
The Forest Reserves which had been created 
in President Cleveland’s Administration, chiefly 
upon the advice of a commission of which Mr. 
Pinchot was secretary, were still under the 
control of the Interior Department. The 
word “reserves” describes them. ‘They were 
tracts of forest land which the Government 
withheld from all use or development and 
which at the same time it failed to protect 
from fire. There were no trained men in the 
ranger force and the whole field service was 
hardly more than a farce. The Forest 
Reserves at that time bore the same relation 
to a properly cared-for forest that an untilled 
field watched over by a scarecrow bears to a 
properly cultivated farm. Secretary Wilson 
said of this time: 

“There were in the whole United States less 
than ten professional foresters. Neither a science 
nor a literature of American forestry was in 
existence, nor could an education in the subject 
be obtained in this country.” 

Beginning in 1898 the Division of Forestry 
transferred its chief interest to the field, though 
it yet had no authority over any National 
Forest Reserves. It began two definite tasks: 
to get the data necessary to found a science 
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of American forestry, and to educate the public 
to its necessity. 
By 1gor, the work had so increased that the 


Division was enlarged to a Bureau. It still, 
however, had no forests under its charge. Its 
first administrative work began two years 
later, when the sale of the timber on the 
Chippewa Indian lands in Minnesota was put 
under its charge. 

Still, while the Forestry Bureau was build- 
ing up a trained force, creating the science of 
forestry in this country, giving a striking 
example of its benefits in Minnesota, and 
beginning to educate the public, the National 
Forest Reserves were administered much. in 
the same manner as they had always been, 
and a strong feeling of resentment against them 
was growing in the West, which sooner or later 
seemed sure to cause their abolition. This 
was a natural resentment. The forests were 
simply kept from any human use whatever. 
They were still under the management of the 
Interior Department, which had no scientific 
knowledge of forestry. At the same time the 
Agricultural Department’s corps of foresters 
had no forests to care for. 

On the first of February, 1905, this illogical 
situation was remedied. The control of the 
Forest Reserves — since then called the Na- 
tional Forests — was put into the hands of the 
Bureau of Forestry, which was renamed the 
Forest Service. It was the beginning of a 
new era, in which the theory of beneficial use 
was the keynote of the work. 

It was at this time that the real work of 
Mr. Pinchot began — the work of conducting 
forestry not to save trees but to use them wisely 
—trees and every other natural resource. 

Up to that time the almost universal idea 
was that trees were made to cut down, made 
for the lumberman. So, too, with all other 
natural resources, even the soil. They were 
all for immediate use, for present exploitation. 
Nobody thought of the future. The land-laws 
were bad, and their administration was worse. 
We were cutting down the remnants of our 
tree-wealth wantonly, wastefully, just as we 
had cut down those in the Eastern and 
Middle States. The pioneer policy was yet 
in full force. 

Then the first crude efforts to do better were 
unscientific — withdraw the forests from use, 
keep people out, don’t let them cut trees at all. 

You can find a sort of parallel in library 
practice. A generation ago many a library 
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was managed as a place merely to keep books 
— to keep them, mind you. They were locked 
up. They were accessible only on occasions 
and to favored persons. The books must be 
preserved — that was the idea. Now every 
conceivable method is adopted to induce 
people to use them. They are for use — 
that is the idea now. Of course they must 
be preserved and not wantonly destroyed; 
but use is the main thing. 

In the same way, forestry means the con- 
tinuous use and the best use and in the long 
run by far the most profitable use of trees. 
This became the dominant idea henceforth. 

But the old free-and-easy, destructive, imme- 
diately profitable policy dies hard — seems 
dead and comes to life again. Many men 
yet think that forestry means simple prohibi- 
tion of all uses of trees. Many more merely 
ask, What do we owe to posterity? Posterity 
must take care of itself. 

The policy of proper forestry was begun, 
with imperfect means of execution, but it was 
begun; and, in 1909, 352,434,000 board . feet 
of timber were cut in the National Forests — 
and this cutting left them in better shape than 
they were in before. More than a million 
and a half:cattle and horses, and nearly eight 
million sheep and goats, grazed within their 
borders without damage to the range and 
without bloodshed between the cattle and 
sheep men. Now 216,000 people live in the 
National Forests, and mills, mines, power 
stations, and many other activities are carried 
on of benefit to the people and without damage 
to the forests. And the fire loss has been 
reduced to about one-half of what it was 
under the old administration. 

While all this is going on, the National 
Forests are protecting the headwaters of 
almost all the streams in the West — and the 
streams are life and light and power. 

All this was not accomplished without a 
struggle. To some people the ideas were 
revolutionary and therefore bad. Others 
opposed them because they felt they meant 
too much centralization. But the real oppo- 
sition came from those who had benefited by 
the old system of bad laws and loose methods. 
They were numerous and strong and they 
were hard fighters. Pinchot went West to 
meet them. 

In the summer of 1906, he met a cattlemen’s 
conference at Glenwood Springs, Colo., and 
Senator Heyburn’s attack on him at Boisé. 


In 1907, he faced his opponents in the Denver 
land convention, “packed” to rebuke him and 
his policies. But nothing came of it. The 
convention was discredited and its promoters. 
lost ground. 

The culminating point of the series of battles 
came last summer, when, after the present 
schism had arisen, Secretary Ballinger and 
Mr. Pinchot appeared on the same platform 
at the First National Conservation Congress 
in Seattle, and the crowd gave Pinchot the 
greater welcome. It was the Secretary’s 
home city and he was one of the founders of 
the association which engineered this con- 
vention. Yet so many people from all over 
the West attended, that strong resolutions en- 
dorsed the “Pinchot brand of Conservation.” 
In the country where Conservation is practised 
it has the backing of public approval. With 
Western people the five-year fight is won. 
Even many men who have had trouble with 
the local forest officers now fight for Pinchot 
and for what he believes in. 

Although Conservation yet has enemies in 
the West, it has steadily won popular approval; 
and the opposition to it is generally organized 
and led by men who are themselves interested 
in the immediate exploitation of the land. 


The Tawney amendment to the appropria- 
tion bill effectually crippled the National 
Conservation Commission. Then the idea was 
put abroad that Conservation was illegally or 
extra-legally established — an utterly erroneous 
idea. No one has yet pointed out an illegal 
act of the Forest Service. 

But the laws are insufficient to develop this 
policy. Most that has been done has been 
done by executive orders under laws that per- 
mit such orders but that do not make them 
mandatory on the Executive. Any Adminis- 
tration may stop or cripple the work or per- 
mit it to be demoralized by sheer neglect. 

President Taft’s Administration, although 
his own general position is sound, has seemed 
to lay more stress on the insufficiency of 
the laws than on the necessity of the policy; 
and this impression throughout the Govern- 
ment’s service has caused increasing demorali- 
zation. The conduct of Mr. Ballinger as 
Secretary of the Interior has emphasized this 
demoralization. The Forest Service is not 
under the Interior Department, but the Land 
Office and the Reclamation Service are. Mr. 
Ballinger began his administration without 

















sympathetically seeking the help of the Service 
under him and even by uncontradicted declara- 
tions of a purpose to reorganize parts of it, 
and of deposing Mr. Newell from the director- 
ship of the Reclamation Service. 

It is not pertinent to this article to take up 
the controversy about Secretary Ballinger 
further than to set down the unfortunate fact 
that under his administration the enemies of 
the whole Conservation policy have got fresh 
hope and show renewed activity, and that 
the service under him has felt discouragement 
and demoralization. And, in spite of the 
President’s views and of the Report of Mr. 
Ballinger and of the bills which the Adminis- 
tration has prepared, the changed tone that 
came with the change of Administrations 
has strengthened the enemies of Conservation 
in Congress. These same bills will meet 
with much more difficulty than they would 
have encountered if the enemies of these 
measures had not understood that the 
Roosevelt-Pinchot policy—as a _ policy — 
was regarded unsympathetically by Mr. 
Ballinger. 

A fight, once begun, seldom proceeds 
logically. This unsympathetic attitude of the 
Administration, represented by Mr. Ballinger, 
naturally aroused the suspicions and then the 
grave fears of the working forces of Conser- 
vation. The working forces of Conservation 
include men in all those scientific branches 
of the public service, whether under the 
Interior Department or under other Depart- 
ments. ‘There is a general spirit of despon- 
dency and discouragement among them at 
Washington, and those in the field are greatly 
demoralized. In the Reclamation Service, 
for instance, a number of the best engineers 
have resigned with great regret, because the 
morale of the service is gone and the future 
seems uncertain. 

Now such men care far less than the average 
citizen cares who is President or who is 
Secretary, provided only that their work is 
encouraged and appreciated. They are not 
primarily Roosevelt men, nor Garfield men, nor 
Taft men, nor Ballinger men. A President 
named John Smith and a Secretary named 
William Jones would have their loyalty — 
be he Republican or Democrat — if the great 
work that they are engaged in be permitted 
to go forward. Except the officers of the army 
and of the navy, they are less political or 
partisan than any other group of citizens. 
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It was only when the Conservation policy 
was definitely discouraged and set back that 
Mr. Pinchot became even indirectly involved 
in the controversy. But then the strongest 
quality of the man began to assert itself — 
the fighting quality. For any merely personal 
advantage he would not fight any human 
creature. In all his work he has never con- 
sidered his personal fortunes. I have heard 
— whether truly or not, I do not know — 
that he has always given his salary to further 
the work. The story is surely characteristic. 
Nor does he care for official power or authority 
— except to further the work. 

I know of no other case entirely parallel to 
this—-a man whose personal fortunes are 
in no way involved, who never gave a day’s 
work in his life to make a dollar, who has no 
political ambition nor desire for office except 
for the furthering of Conservation, who knows 
perhaps more nearly every square mile of 
our territory than any other man, who, begin- 
ning as a $2,000 clerk under Civil Service 
rules, in Mr. Cleveland’s time, has worked 
out a great policy of more fundamental import- 
ance than any other, a policy which all political 
parties have accepted and which underlies 
a true philosophy of national life and growth. 

It was unfortunate — it was more than 
unfortunate for it was a very serious mistake 
of Mr. Taft’s Administration — that it did 
not at the very first show an active sympathy 
with what Mr. Pinchot stands for. The fact 
of this man’s loss to the public service or of 
that man’s —the fact of any man’s loss — 
is a little matter. It is no great matter, there- 
fore, that Mr. Pinchot’s official services were 
lost to the Government, in an atmosphere of 
changed and changing relations. But it is 
a very great misfortune that this great policy 
should be questioned or disturbed. There was 
no silly self-assertion by Mr. Pinchot, no 
“riding for a fall”’ nor “courting the lightning,” 
as the uninformed newspapers declared at the 
time. 

But there was this resolute man, standing 
and working as he was ordained by Nature 
to stand and work, for Conservation and all 
that this means; and the intolerable situation 
that had arisen was bound to set him squarely 
over against every discouragement of Con- 
servation. 

Gifford Pinchot out of the public service 
is the same as Gifford Pinchot in the public 
service, and the forestry machinery of the 
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Government is in the hands of men of his own 
training (most of the foresters that we have 
were trained by him or owe to him their 
first inspiration). But there is this difference: 
As a private citizen and President of the 
National Conservation Association he will do 
more active work than he could do in an 
official position for the education of the people 
on this subject. He is still chairman, too, of 
the National Conservation Commission. 

After all, the proper measure of his work is 
not the number of square miles of land that 
he has saved for right and perpetual use, but 
the changed thought of the whole nation about 
the sources and perpetuation of all funda- 
mental wealth. He has been a great awakener 
of the people, on a subject that strikes deeper 
than any political policy. 

He is a first-class fighting man. But 
many persons who know him only slightly 
and who judge him only by his partially 
reported public utterances sometimes regard 
him as more quixotic than practical. He 
has a gentle manner and an almost- femi- 
nine modesty. I think that he speaks less 
often of himself than any other man I know 
and never of his own exploits. His intimates 
and work-fellows regard him as unselfish to 
a fault. ‘There is a sort of knight-errant 
quality in Pinchot,” one of his closest asso- 
ciates has declared — “a kind of noble gentle- 
ness that calls out his friends’ affection, but 
that causes one to forget sometimes that he 
can do rough work. But God save the man 
who attacks Conservation! Yet he’ll never 
say a harsh thing about any man, nor do a 
rough act. But he will convince everybody 
within reach that he is right and leave his 
enemy to go off and become a broader and 
wiser man after reflection.” 

The public has known him till recently 
only as a zealous scientific officer of the 
Government; and the frivolous public read 
much about him as a “favorite” of Mr. Roose- 
velt and as a member of his “tennis cabinet.” 
In some political circles you may now hear 
talk of “Pinchot’s punishment— what was 
he to expect and what else ought to have 
happened ? — for thinking himself bigger than 
the Government and for plotting for Roose- 
velt’s return to the Presidency,” and much 
other such talk that misses the right measure 
of the man and of many other things besides. 

True, he was and is a staunch friend of Mr. 
Roosevelt, and Mr. Roosevelt is his staunch 


friend —a piece of good fortune for each. 
But Mr. Roosevelt owes as much to Mr. 
Pinchot as Mr. Pinchot owes to Mr. Roosevelt; 
and, if an invidious comparison of their mutual 
debts were to be pushed hard, it would prob- 
ably be found that Mr. Roosevelt is the larger 
debtor, as he has many times generously 
acknowledged. For Mr. Pinchot, more than 
all other men, gave his Administration a policy 
that outranks and will outlive all merely 
political policies of this generation. But Mr. 
Pinchot would at any time have opposed and 
will now oppose the administration or the 
public or private acts of any friend that makes 
against Conservation and against the national 
and private morals that underlie it. He is 
a Republican — witness his contribution of 
$10,000 to the last national campaign fund, 
for which he was much criticized. But he 
came into the public service under Mr. Cleve- 
land, and he would give any Democratic Admin- 
istration which should stand for Conservation 
as zealous help as he gave Mr. Roosevelt. 

He is not interested in any temporary game 
of politics. He has no “political ambition” 
for himself and he would not know how to 
engage in political intrigue if he wished to. 
But he will be more and more highly regarded 
by the people as they come more fully to 
understand the far-reaching meaning of his 
work. As I write, a letter comes from a 
practised observer of public opinion in Iowa, 
who says: 

“T have found but one man in my acquaintance 
who does not stand for Pinchot. The people look 
upon him as their friend, as the friend of Conser- 
vation in its broadest sense, as a clean, unselfish, 
patriotic, useful man, who has but one purpose in 
all his life and work, and no man has a nobler 
purpose.” 

Mr. Pinchot has already made a great 
career, but a greater is before him. He is 
now forty-four years old. He has the biggest 
constructive public idea of our generation— 
an idea that works for the direct personal 
benefit of every dweller on our land in our 
generation and in all succeeding generations. 
He has no private ends to seek. He has no 
private business. He has given, once for all, 
his life and his time to the public welfare. 
He is a well-equipped man, of prodigous 
industry, of attractive personality, and of the 
hardy virtues — a woodsman, a sportsman — 
a man at home in all parts of our country and 
with real persons of every grade of life. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE TELEPHONE 


ACCIDENT BUT THE WORKING OUT OF A SCIEN- 


TIFIC THEORY—BELL AND WATSON TEACHING THE INFANT TO SAY WORDS 


BY 


HERBERT N. CASSON 


[NotE — This story of the invention of the Telephone is the first article in a series which 
will review the Telephone as it is to-day, forecast the Telephone of the future, and sum up 
the progress of the Independent companies. — THE Ep1tTors.] 


when the telegraph and the Atlantic 

Cable were the most wonderful things 
in the world, a tall young professor of elocution 
was desperately busy in a noisy machine-shop 
that stood in one of the narrow streets of 
Boston, not far from Scollay Square. It was 
a very hot afternoon in June, but the young 
professor had forgotten the heat and the grime 
of the workshop. He was wholly absorbed 
in the making of a nondescript machine, a 
sort of crude harmonica with a clock-spring 
reed, a magnet, and a wire. It was a most 
absurd toy in appearance. It was unlike any 
other thing that had ever been made in any 
country. The young professor had been toiling 
over it for three years and it had constantly 
baffled him, until, on this hot afternoon in June, 
1275, he heard an almost inaudible sound — 
a faint twang, come from the machine itself. 

For an instant he was stunned. He had been 
expecting just such a sound for several months, 
but it came so suddenly as to give him the 
sensation of surprise. His eyes blazed with 
delight, and he sprang in a passion of eager- 
ness to an adjoining room in which stood a 
young mechanic who was assisting him. 

“Snap that reed again, Watson,” cried the 
apparently irrational young professor. There 
was one of the odd-looking machines in each 
room, so it appears, and the two were con- 
nected by an electric wire. Watson had 
snapped the reed on one of the machines and 
the professor had heard from the other machine 
exactly the same sound. It was no more than 
the gentle twang of a clock-spring; but it was 
the first time in the history of the world that 
a complete sound had been carried along a 
wire, reproduced perfectly at the other end, 
and heard by an expert in acoustics. 
That twang of the clock-spring was the first 
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tiny cry of the new-born telephone, uttered 
in the clanging din of a machine-shop and 
happily heard by a man whose ear had been 
trained to recognize the strange voice of the 
little newcomer. There, amidst flying belts 
and jarring wheels, the baby telephone was 
born, as feeble and helpless as any other baby, 
and ‘“‘with no language but a cry.” 

The professor-inventor, who had thus rescued 
the tiny foundiing of science, was a young Scot- 
tish-American. His name, now known as widely 
as the telephone itself, was Alexander Graham 
Bell. He was a teacher of acoustics and a stu- 
dent of electricity, possibly the only man in his 
generation who was able to focus a knowl- 
edge of both subjects upon the problem of 
the telephone. To other men that exceedingly 
faint sound would have been as inaudible as 
silence itself; but to Bell it was a thunder-clap. 
It was a dream come true. It was an 
impossible thing which had in a flash become 
so easy that he could scarcely believe it. Here, 
without the use of a battery, with no more 
electric current than that made by a couple 
of magnets, all the waves of a sound had been 
carried along a wire and changed back to sound 
at the farther end. It was absurd. It was 
incredible. It was something which neither 
wire nor electricity had been known to do 
before. But it was true. 

No discovery has ever been less accidental. 
It was the last link of a long chain of dis- 
coveries. It was the result of a persistent and 
deliberate search. Already, for half a year 
or longer, he had known the correct theory of 
the telephone; but he had not realized that 
the feeble undulatory current generated by a 
magnet was strong enough for the transmission 
of speech. He had been taught to undervalue 
the incredible efficiency of electricity. 

Not only was Bell himself a teacher of the 
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laws of speech, so highly skilled that he was 
an instructor in Boston University. His 
father, too, his two brothers, his uncle, and his 
grandfather had taught the laws of speech in 
the universities of Edinburgh, Dublin, and 
London. For three generations the Bells 
had been professors of the science of talking. 
They had even helped to create that science 
by several inventions. The first of them, 
Alexander Bell, had invented a system for the 
correction of stammering and similar defects 
of speech. The second, Alexander Melville 
Bell, was the dean of British elocutionists, a 
man of creative brain and a most impressive 
facility of rhetoric. He was the author of a 
dozen text-books on the art of speaking cor- 
rectly, and also of a most ingenious sign- 
language which he called “Visible Speech.” 
Every letter in the alphabet of this language 
represented a certain action of the lips and 
tongue; so that a new method was provided 
for those who wished to learn foreign languages 
or to speak their own language more correctly. 
And the third of these speech-improving: Bells, 
the inventor of the telephone, inherited the 
peculiar genius of his fathers, both inventive 
and rhetorical, to such a degree that as a boy 
he had constructed an artificial skull, from 
gutta-percha and india-rubber, which, when 
enlivened by a blast of air from a hand- 
bellows, would actually pronounce several 
words in an almost human manner. 

The third Bell, the only one of this remark- 
able family who concerns us at this time, was 
a young man, barely twenty-eight, at the 
time when his ear caught the first cry of the 
telephone. But he was already a man of some 
note on his own account. He had been 
educated in Edinburgh, the city of his birth, 
and in London; and had in one way and 
another picked up a smattering of anatomy, 
music, electricity, and telegraphy. Until he 
was sixteen years of age, he had read nothing 
but novels and poetry and romantic tales of 
Scottish heroes. Then he left home to become 
a teacher of elocution in various British schools, 
and by the time he was of age he had made 
several slight discoveries as to the nature of 
vowel-sounds. Shortly afterward, he met in 


London two distinguished men, Alexander J. 
Ellis and Sir Charles Wheatstone, who did 
far more than they ever knew to forward Bell 
in the direction of the telephone. 

Ellis was the president of the London Philo- 
logical Society. Also, he was the translator 
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of the famous book on “The Sensations of 
Tone,” written by Helmholtz, who, in the 
period from 1871 to 1894 made Berlin the 
world-centre for the study of the physical 
sciences. So it happened that when Bell ran 
to Ellis as a young enthusiast and told his 
experiments, Ellis informed him that Helm- 
holtz had done the same things several years 
before and done them more completely. He 
brought Bell to his house and showed him what 
Helmholtz had done —how he had kept 
tuning-forks in vibration by the power of 
electro-magnets, and blended the tones of 
several tuning-forks together to produce the 
complex quality of the human voice. 

Now, Helmholtz had not been trying to invent 
a telephone, nor any sort of a message-carrier. 
His aim was to point out the physical basis of 
music, and nothing more. But this fact that 
an electro-magnet would set a tuning-fork 
humming was new to Bell and very attractive. 
It appealed at once to him as a student of 
speech. If a tuning-fork could be made to 
sing by a magnet or an electrified wire, why 
would it not be possible to make a musical 
telegraph —a telegraph with a piano key- 
board, so that many messages could be sent 
at once over a single wire? Unknown to Bell, 
there were several dozen inventors then at 
work upon this problem, which proved in the 
end to be very elusive. But it gave him 
at least a starting-point, and he forthwith 
commenced his quest of the telephone. 

As he was then in England, his first step was 
naturally to visit Sir Charles Wheatstone, the 
best known English expert on telegraphy. 
Sir Charles had earned his title by many inven- 
tions. He was a simple, natural scientist, and 
treated Bell with the utmost kindness. He 
showed: him an ingenious talking-machine 
that had been made by Baron de Kempelin. 
At this time Bell was twenty-two and unknown; 
Wheatstone was sixty-seven and famous. 
And the personality of the veteran scientist 
made so vivid a picture upon the mind of the 
impressionable young Bell that the grand 
passion of science became henceforth the 
master-motif of his life. 

From this summit of glorious ambition he 
was thrown, several months later, into the 
depths of grief and despondency. The White 
Plague had come to the home in Edinburgh 
and taken away his two brothers. More, it 
had put its mark upon the young inventor 
himself. Nothing but a change of climate 




















said his doctor, would put him out of danger. 
And so, to save his life, he and his father and 
mother set sail from Glasgow and came to the 
small Canadian town of Brantford, where 
for a year he fought down his tendency to 
consumption, and satisfied his nervous energy 
by teaching ‘Visible Speech” to a tribe of 
Mohawk Indians. 

By this time it had become evident, both to 
his parents and to his friends, that young 
Graham was destined to become some sort of 
a creative genius. He was tall and supple, 
with a pale complexion, large nose, full lips, 
jet-black eyes, and jet-black hair, brushed 
high and usually rumpled into a curly tangle. 
In temperament he was a true scientific Bohe- 
mian, with the ideals of a savant and the dis- 
position of an artist. He was wholly a man of 
enthusiasms, more devoted to ideas than to 
people; and less likely to master his own 
thoughts than to be mastered by them. He 
had no shrewdness, in any commercial sense, 
and very little knowledge of the small practical 
details of ordinary living. He was always 
intense, always absorbed. When he applied 
his mind to a problem, it became at once an 
enthralling arena, in which there went whirling 
a chariot-race of ideas and inventive fancies. 

He had been fascinated from boyhood by 
his father’s system of ‘Visible Speech.” “He 
knew it so well that he once astonished a 
professor of Oriental languages by repeating 
correctly a sentence of Sanscrit that had been 
written in “ Visible Speech” characters. While 
he had been living in London his most absorb- 
ing enthusiasm had been the instruction of a 
class of deaf-mutes, who could be trained to 
talk, he believed, by means of the “Visible 
Speech” alphabet. He was so deeply 
impressed by the progress made by. these 
pupils, and by the pathos of their dumbness, 
that when he arrived in Canada he was in a 
dilemma as to which of these two tasks was 
the more important — the teaching of deaf- 
mutes or the invention of a musical telegraph. 

At this point, and before Bell had begun to 
experiment with his telegraph, the scene of the 
story shifts from Canada to Massachusetts. 
It appears that his father, while lecturing in 
Boston, had mentioned Graham’s exploits 
with a class of deaf-mutes; and soon after- 
ward the Boston Board of Education wrote to 
Graham, offering him $500 if he would come 
to Boston and introduce his system of teaching 
in a school for deaf-mutes that had been recently 
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opened. The young man joyfully agreed, 
and on the first of April, 1871, crossed the line 
and became for the remainder of his life an 
American. 

For the next two years his telegraphic work 
was laid aside, if not forgotten. His success 
as a teacher of deaf-mutes was sudden and 
overwhelming. It was the educational sensa- 
tion of 1871. It won him a professorship in 
Boston University; and brought so many 
pupils around him that he ventured to open 
an ambitious ‘School of Vocal Physiology,” 
which became at once a profitable enterprise. 
For a time there seemed to be little hope of his 
escaping from the burden of this success and 
becoming an inventor, when, by a most happy 
coincidence, two of his pupils brought to him 
exactly the sort of stimulation and practical 
help that he needed and had not up to this 
time received. 

One of these pupils was a little deaf-mute 
tot, five years of age, named Georgie Sanders. 
Beli had agreed to give him a series of private 
lessons for $350 a year; and as the child lived 
with his grandmother in the city of Salem, 
sixteen miles from Boston, it was agreed that 
Bell should make his home with the Sanders 
family. Here he not only found the keenest 
interest and sympathy in his air-castles of 
invention, but also was given permission to 
use the cellar of the house as his workshop. 

For the next three years this cellar was his 
favorite retreat. He littered it with tuning- 
forks, magnets, batteries, coils of wire, tin 
trumpets, and cigar-boxes. No one outside 
of the Sanders family was allowed to enter it, 
as Bell was nervously afraid of having his 
ideas stolen. He would even go to five or six 
stores to buy his supplies, for fear that his 
intentions would be discovered. Almost with 
the secrecy of a conspirator, he worked alone 
in this cellar, usually at night, and quite 
oblivious of the fact that sleep was a necessity 
to him and to the Sanders family. 

“Often in the middle of the night Bell ‘would 
wake me up,” said Thomas Sanders, the father 
of Georgie. ‘‘His black eyes would be blazing 
with excitement. Leaving me to go down to the 
cellar, he would rush wildly to the barn and begin 
to send me signals along his experimental wires. 
If I noticed any improvement in his machine, he 
would be delighted. He would leap and whirl 
around in one of his ‘war-dances’ and then go 
contentedly to bed. But if the experiment was a 
failure, he would go back to his work-bench and 
try some different plan.” 
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The second pupil who became a factor — 
a very considerable factor—in Bell’s career 
was a fifteen-year-old girl named Mabel 
Hubbard, who had lost her hearing, and 
consequently her speech, through an attack 
of scarlet-fever when a baby. She was a 
gentle and lovable girl, and Bell, in his ardent 
and headlong way, lost his heart to her com- 
pletely; and four years later, he had the 
happiness of making her his wife. Mabel 
Hubbard did much to encourage Bell. She 
followed each step of his progress with the 
keenest interest. She wrote his letters and 
copied his patents. She cheered him cn when 
he felt himself beaten. And through her 
sympathy with Bell and his ambitions, she 
led her father—a widely known Boston 
lawyer named Gardiner G. Hubbard — to 
become Bell’s chief spokesman and defender, 
a true apostle of the telephone. 

Hubbard first became aware of Bell’s 
inventive efforts one evening when Bell was 
visiting at his home in Cambridge. Bell 
was illustrating some of the mysteries of 
acoustics by the aid of a piano. “Do you 
know,” he said to Hubbard, “that if I sing 
the note G close to the strings of the piano, 
that the G-string will answer me?” “Well, 
what then?” asked Hubbard. “It is a fact 
of tremendous importance,” replied Bell. ‘It 
is an evidence that we may some day have a 


musical telegraph, which will send as many, 


messages simultaneously over one wire as 
there are notes on that piano.” 

Later, Bell ventured to confide to Hubbard 
his wild dream of sending speech over an 
electric wire, but Hubbard laughed him to 
scorn. “Now you are talking nonsense,” 
he said. “Such a thing never could be more 
than a scientific toy. You had better throw 
that idea out of your mind and go ahead with 
your musical telegraph, which if it is successful 
will make you a millionaire.” 

But the longer Bell toiled at his musical 
telegraph, the more he dreamed of replacing 
the telegraph and its cumbrous sign-language 
by a new machine that would carry, not dots 
and dashes, but the human voice. “If I can 
make a deaf-mute talk,” he said, ‘‘I can make 
iron talk.” - For months he wavered between 
the two ideas. He had no more than the most 
hazy conception of what this voice-carrying 
machine would be like. At first he con- 
ceived of having a harp at one end of the wire, 
and a speaking-trumpet at the other, so that 
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the tones of the voice would be reproduced 
by the strings of the harp. 

Then, in the early summer of 1874, while ke 
was puzzling over, this harp apparatus, the 
dim outline of a new path suddenly glinted 
in front of him. He had not been forgetful 
of “Visible Speech” all this while, but had 
been making experiments with two remarkable 
machines — the phonautograph and _ the 
manometric capsule, by means of which the 
vibrations of sound were made plainly visible. 
If these could be improved, he thought, then 
the deaf might be taught to speak by sight — 
by learning an alphabet of vibrations. He 
mentioned these experiments to a Boston 
friend — Dr. Clarence J. Blake; and he, 
being a surgeon and an aurist, naturally said 
— “Why don’t you use a real ear?” 

Such an idea never had, and probably never 
could, have occurred to Bell; but he accepted 
it with eagerness. Dr. Blake cut an ear from 
a dead man’s head, together with the ear- 
drum and the associated bones. Bell took 
this fragment of a skull and arranged it so that 
a straw touched the ear-drum at one end and 
a piece of moving smoked glass at the other. 
Thus, when Bell spoke loudly into the ear, 
the vibrations of the drum made tiny markings 
upon the glass. 

It was one of the most extraordinary inci- 
dents in the whole history of the telephone. 
To an uninitiated onlooker, nothing could 
have been more ghastly or absurd. How 
could anyone have interpreted the gruesome 
joy of this young professor with the pale face 
and the black eyes, who stood earnestly sing- 
ing, whispering, and shouting into a dead man’s 
ear? What sort of a wizard must he be, or 
ghoul, or madman? And in Salem, too, the 
home of the witchcraft superstition! Cer- 
tainly it would not.have gone well with Bell 
had he lived two centuries earlier and been 
caught at such black magic. 

What had this dead man’s ear to do with 
the invention of the telephone? Much. Bell 
noticed how small and thin was the ear-drum, 
and yet how effectively it could send thrills 
and vibrations through heavy bones. “If 
this tiny disc can vibrate a bone,”’ he thought, 
“then an iron disc might vibrate an iron rod, 
or at least, an iron wire.” In a flash the 
conception of a membrane telephone was 
pictured in his mind. He saw in imagination 
two iron discs, or ear-drums, far apart and 
connected by an electrified wire, catching the 

















vibrations of sound at one end, and repro- 
ducing them at the other. At last he was 
on the right path, and had a theoretical knowl- 
edge of what a speaking telephone ought 
to be. What remained to be done was to 
construct such a machine and find out how 
the electric current could best be brought 
into harness. 

Then, as though Fortune suddenly felt 
_ that he was winning this stupendous success 
too easily, Bell was flung back by an avalanche 
of troubles. Sanders and Hubbard, who had 
been paying the cost of his experiments, 
abruptly announced that they would pay no 
more unless he confined his attention to the 
musical telegraph, and stopped wasting his 
time on ear-toys that never could be of any 
financial value. What these two men asked 
could scarcely be denied, as one of them was 
his best-paying patron and the other was the 
father of the girl whom he hoped to marry. 
“Tf you wish my daughter,’ said Hubbard, 
“you must abandon your foolish telephone.” 
Bell’s ‘School of Vocal Physiology,” too, from 
which he had hoped so much, had come to an 
inglorious end. He had been too much 
absorbed in. his experiments to sustain it. His 
professorship had been given up, and he had 
no pupils except Georgie Sanders and Mabel 
Hubbard. He was poor, much poorer than 
his associates knew. And his mind was torn 
and distracted by the contrary calls of science, 
poverty, business, and affection. Pouring 
out his sorrows in a letter to his mother, he 
said — “I am now beginning to realize the 
cares and anxieties of being an inventor. I 
have had to put off all pupils and classes, for 
flesh and blood could not stand much longer 
such a strain as I have had upon me.” 

While stumbling through this Slough of 
Despond, he was called to Washington by his 
patent lawyer. Not having enough money 
to pay the cost of such a journey, he borrowed 
the price of a return ticket from Sanders and 
arranged to stay with a friend in Washington, 
to save a hotel bill that he could not afford. 
At that time Professor Joseph Henry, who 
knew more of the theory of electrical science 
than any other American, was the Grand Old 
Man of Washington; and poor Bell, in his 
doubt and desperation, resolved to run to him 
for advice. 

Then came a meeting which deserves to be 
historic. For an entire afternoon the two men 
worked together over the apparatus that Bell 
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had brought from Boston, just as Henry had 
worked over the telegraph before Bell was 
born. Henry was now a veteran of seventy- 
eight, with only three years remaining to his 
credit in the bank of Time, while Bell was 
twenty-eight. There was a long half-century 
between them; but the youth had discovered 
a New Fact that the sage, in all his wisdom, 
had never known. 

“You are in possession of the germ of a 
great invention,” said Henry, “and I would 
advise you to work at it until you have made 
it complete.” 

“But,” replied Bell, “I have not got the 
electrical knowledge that is necessary.”’ 

“Get it,” responded the aged scientist. 

“T cannot tell you how much these two 
words have encouraged me,” said Bell after- 
ward, in describing this interview to his parents. 
“T live too much in an atmosphere of dis- 
couragement for scientific pursuits; and such 
a chimerical idea as telegraphing vocal sounds 
would indeed seem to most minds scarcely 
feasible enough to spend time in working 
over.” 

By this time Bell had moved his workshop 
from the cellar in Salem to tog Court Street, 
Boston, where he had rented a room from 
Charles Williams, a manufacturer of electrical 
supplies. Thomas A. Watson was his assist- 
ant, and both Bell and Watson lived nearby, 
in two cheap little bedrooms. The rent of 
the workshop and bedrooms, and Watson’s 
wages of nine dollars a week, were being paid 
by Sanders and Hubbard. Consequently, 
when Bell returned from Washington, he was 
compelled by his agreement to devote himself 
mainly to the musical telegraph, although his 
heart was now with the telephone. For 
exactly three months after his interview with 
Professor Henry, he continued to plod ahead, 
along both lines, until, on that memorable hot 
afternoon in June, 1875, the full éwang of the 
clock-spring came over the wire, and the 
telephone was born. 

From this moment, Bell was a man of one 
purpose. He won over Sanders and Hubbard. 
He converted Watson into an enthusiast. He 
forgot his musical telegraph, his “Visible 
Speech,” his classes, his poverty. He threw 
aside a profession in which he was already 
locally famous. And he grappled with this 
new mystery of electricity, as Henry had 
advised him to do, encouraging himself with 
the fact that Morse, who was only a painter, 
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had mastered his electrical difficulties, and 
there was no reason why a professor of acoustics 
should not do as much. 

The telephone was now in existence, but 
it was the youngest and feeblest thing in the 
nation. It had not yet spoken a word. It 
had to be taught, developed, and made fit 
for the service of the irritable business world. 
All manner of discs had to be tried, some 
smaller and thinner than a dime and others of 
steel boiler-plate, as heavy as the shield of 
Achilles. In all the books of electrical science, 
there was nothing to help Bell and Watson 
in this journey they were making through an 
unknown country. They were as chartless 
as Columbus had been in 1492. Neither they 
nor anyone else had acquired any experience 
in the rearing of a young telephone. No one 
knew what to do next. There was nothing 
to know. 

For forty weeks — long exasperating weeks 
— the telephone could do no more than gasp 
and make strange inarticulate noises. Its 
educators had not learned how to manage 
it. Then, on March to, 1876, it talked. It 
said distinctly — “Mr. Watson, come here, I 
want you.’ Watson, who was at the lower 
end of the wire, in the basement, dropped 
the receiver and rushed with wild joy up three 
flights of stairs to tell the glad tidings to Bell. 
“T can hear you!” he shouted breathlessly. 
“T can hear the words.” 

It was not easy, of course, for the weak young 
telephone to make itself heard in that noisy 
workshop. Noone, not even Bell and Watson, 
was familiar with its odd little voice. Usually 
Watson, who had a remarkably keen sense 
of hearing, did the listening; and Bell, who 
was a professional elocutionist, did the talking. 
And day by day the tone of the baby instrument 
grew clearer — a new note in the orchestra of 
civilization. 

On his twenty-ninth birthday, Bell received 
his patent, No. 174,465 — “the most valuable 
single patent ever issued” in any country. 
He had created something so entirely new that 
there was no name for it in any of the world’s 
languages. In describing it to the officials 
of the Patent Office, he was obliged to call it 
‘“‘an improvement in telegraphy,” when, in 
truth, it was nothing of the kind. It was as 
different from the telegraph as the sign language 
of a deaf-mute is from the eloquence of a great 
orator. 

Other inventors had worked from the stand- 
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point of the telegraph; and they never did, 
and never could, get any better results than 
signs and symbols. But Bell worked from 
the standpoint of the human voice. He cross- 
fertilized the two sciences of acoustics and 
electricity. His study of “Visible Speech” 
had trained his mind so that he could mentally 
see the shape of a word as he spoke it. He 
knew what a spoken word was, and how it 
acted upon the air, or the ether, that carried 
its vibrations from the lips to the ear. He was 
a third-generation specialist in the nature of 
speech, and he knew that for the transmission 
of spoken words there must be “a pulsatory 
action of the electric current which is the exact 
equivalent of the aérial impulses.” 

Bell knew just enough about electricity, and 
not too much. He did not know the possible 
from the impossible. “Had I known more 
about electricity, and less about sound,” he 
said, ‘I would never have invented the tele- 
phone.” What he had done was so amazing, 
so foolhardy, that no trained electrician could 
have thought of it. It was “the very hardi- 
hood of invention,” and yet it had not in any 
sense been a chance discovery. It was the 
natural output of a mind that had been led 
to assemble just the right materials for such 
a product. 

As though the very stars in their courses 
were working for this young wizard with the 
talking wire, the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia opened its doors exactly two 
months after the telephone had learned to talk. 
Here was a superb opportunity to let the wide 
world know what had been done, and 
fortunately Hubbard was one of the Centennial 
Commissioners. By his influence a small 
table was placed in the Department of Educa- 
tion, in a narrow space between a stairway 
and a wall, and on this table was deposited 
the first of the telephones. 

Bell had no intention of going to the Cen- 
tennial himself. He was too poor. Sanders 
and Hubbard had never done more than pay 
his room-rent and the expense of his experi- 
ments. For his three or four years of invent- 
ing he had received nothing as yet — nothing 
but his patent. In order to live, he had been 


compelled to reorganize his classes in “‘ Visible 
Speech,” and to pick up the raveled ends of 
his neglected profession. 

But one Friday afternoon, toward the end 
of June, his sweetheart, Mabel Hubbard, was 
taking the train for the Centennial; and he 
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THE FIRST TELEPHONE SWITCHBOARD, BOSTON, 1877 


went to the depot to say good-bye. Here Miss aboard, without ticket or baggage, oblivious 
Hubbard learned for the first time that Bell of his classes and his poverty and of all else 
was not to go. She coaxed and pleaded, with- except this one maiden’s distress. “I never 
out effect. Then, as the train was starting, saw a man,” said Watson, “so much in love 
leaving Bell on the platform, the affectionate as Bell was.” 

young girl could no longer control her feelings As it happened, this impromptu trip to the 
and was overcome by a passion of tears. At Centennial proved to be one of the most timely 
this the susceptible Bell, like a true Sir Gala- acts of his life. On the following Sunday 
had, dashed after the moving train and sprang afternoon the judges were to make a special 





ONE-FOURTH OF THE LARGEST SWITCHBOARD IN THE WORLD TO-DAY 


The Cortland Exchange, New York City, which employs 210 girls, who operate about 8,000 lines, connecting 
about 14,000 telephones, some of them being among the busiest in the city 
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MR. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL IN 1874 


The year before the birth of the telephone 


OF THE TELEPHONE 


MR. GARDINER H. HUBBARD 


Mr. Bell’s father-in-law and benefactor 























MR. THOMAS A. WATSON IN 1878 
He was Mr. Bell’s assistant for several years in the experiments that 
finally led to the invention of the telephone 





MR. THEODORE N. VAIL IN 1878 
He is now president of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
commonly known as the Bell Telephone Company 
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SOUND WAVES IMPINGING UPON THE DIAPHRAGM OF A TELEPHONE RECEIVER 


Mr. Roosevelt’s message from the Republican National Convention 


tour of inspection, and Mr.. Hubbard, after 
much trouble, had obtained a promise that 
they would spend a few minutes examining 
Bell’s telephone. By this time it had been 
on exhibition for more than six weeks, with- 
out attracting the serious attention of anybody. 
When Sunday afternoon arrived, Bell was 
at his little table, nervous, yet confident. But 
hour after hour went by, and the judges did 
not arrive. The day was intensely hot, and 
they had many wonders to examine. There 
was the first electric light, and the first grain- 
binder, and the musical telegraph of Elisha 
Gray, and the marvelous exhibit of printing 
telegraphs shown by the Western Union 
Company. By the time they came to Bell’s 
table, through a litter of school-desks and 
blackboards, the hour was seven o’clock, and 
every man in the party was hot, tired, and 
hungry. Several announced their intention 
of returning to their hotels. One took up a 
telephone receiver, looked at it blankly, and 
put it down again. He did not even place it 
to his ear. Another judge made a slighting 
remark which raised a laugh at Bell’s expense. 
Then a most marvelous thing happened — 
such an incident as would make a chapter 
in “The Arabian Nights Entertainments.” 
Accompanied by his wife, the Empress 
Theresa, and by a bevy of courtiers, the 
IXmperor of Brazil, Dom Pedro de Alcantara, 
walked into the room, advanced with both 
hands outstretched to the bewildered Bell, and 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Professor Bell, I am delighted to 
see you again.” The judges at once forgot 
the heat and the fatigue and the hunger. Who 
was this young inventor, with the pale com- 
plexion and black eyes, that he should be 
the friend of Emperors? They did not know, 
and for the moment even Bell himself had 
forgotten, that Dom Pedro had once visited 
Bell’s class of deaf-mutes at Boston University. 





He was especially interested in such humani- 
tarian work, and had recently helped to 
organize the first Brazilian school for deaf- 
mutes at Rio de Janciro. And so, with the 
tall, blond-bearded Dom Pedro in the centre, 
the assembled judges and scientists — there 
were fully fifty in all — entered with unusual 
zest into the proceedings of this first telephone 
matinée. 

A wire had been strung from one end of the 
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tog Court St., Boston, where Messrs. Bell and Watson had their work- 
shop in 1875 
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DR. BELL OPENING THE FIRST DIRECT TELEPHONE LINE FROM NEW YORK TO CHICAGO 


room to the other, and while Bell went to the 
transmitter, Dom Pedro took up the receiver 
and placed it to his ear. It was a moment of 
tense expectancy. No one knew clearly what 


was about to happen, when the Emperor, with 
a dramatic gesture, raised his head from the 
receiver and exclaimed with a look of utter 
amazement: “My God — it talks!” 














Next came to the receiver the oldest scientist 
in the group, the venerable Joseph Henry, 
whose encouragement to Bell had been so 
timely. He stopped to listen, and, as one of 
the bystanders afterward said, no one could 
forget the look of awe that came into his 
face as he heard that iron disc talking with 
a human voice. “This,” said he, “comes 
nearer to overthrowing the doctrine of the 
conservation of energy than anything I ever 
saw.” 

Then came Sir William Thomson, latterly 
known as Lord Kelvin. It was fitting that 
he should have been there, for he was the 
foremost electrical scientist at that time in the 
world, and had been the engineer of the first 
Atlantic Cable. He listened and _ learned 
what even he had not known before — that 
a solid metallic body could take up from the 
air all the countless varieties of vibrations 
produced by speech, and that these vibrations 
could be carried along a wire and reproduced 
exactly by a second metallic body. He nodded 
his head solemnly as he rose from the receiver. 
“Tt does speak,” he said emphatically. “It 
is the most wonderful thing I have seen in 
America.” 

So, one after another, this notable company 
of men listened to the voice of the first tele- 
phone, and the more they knew of science, the 
less they were inclined to believe their ears. 
The wiser they were, the more they wondered. 
To Henry and Thomson, the masters of 
electrical magic, this instrument was as sur- 
prising as it was to the man in the street. And 
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TELEPHONE BOOTHS ON THE FLOOR OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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THE FIRST TELEPHONE “ CENTRAL” 
A connection of banks and business firms was made here (342 Wash- 
ing Street, Boston) in 1877, before a telegraph company had beer 


organized. ‘The exchange was on the top floor 
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THE SUMMER OFFICE OF THE GENERAL MANAGER THE OUTFIT OF A SHEEP HERDER IN MONTANA. THE 
OF TWENTY-FIVE FACTORIES, WHO CONDUCTED HIS USUAL METHOD, IN TREELESS DISTRICTS, IS TO MAKE 
BUSINESS BY ’PHONE DURING HIS VACATION USE OF THE TOP STRAND. OF A BARBED-WIRE FENCE 


























A LADY OF PORTLAND, ME., WHO HAD A TELEPHONE A FOREST RANGER OF THE GOVERNMENT AND HIS 
INSTALLED AFTER SHE HAD PASSED HER 95tH BIRTH- EMERGENCY TELEPHONE — OF GREAT SERVICE IN THE 
DAY AND COULD NO LONGER VISIT HER FRIENDS WEST WHEN A FOREST FIRE BREAKS OUT 
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TELEPHONING WHILE TRAVELLING IN A PULLMAN CAR 
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both were noble enough to admit frankly their 
astonishment in the reports which they made 
as judges, when they gave Bell a Certificate of 
Award. ‘Mr. Bell has achieved a result of 
transcendent scientific interest,’ wrote Sir 
William Thomson. “I heard it speak dis- 
tinctly several sentences. . . . I was 
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by judges and scientists. Sir William Thom- 
son and his wife ran back and forth between 
the two ends of the wire like a pair of delighted 
children. And thus it happened that the crude 
little instrument that had been tossed into an 
out-of-the-way corner became the star of the 
Centennial. It had been given no more than 











THE SAN FRANCISCO CHINESE TELEPHONE EXCHANGE IN 1897 


astonished and delighted. It is the 
greatest marvel hitherto achieved by the elec- 
tric telegraph.” 

Until nearly ten o’clock that night the 
judges talked and listened by turns at the 
telephone. Then, next morning, they brought 
the apparatus to the judges’ pavilion, where 
for the remainder of the summer it was mobbed 


eighteen words in the official catalogue, and 
here it was acclaimed as the wonder of wonders. 
It had been conceived in a cellar and born in a 
machine-shop; and now, of all the gifts that 
our young American Republic had received 
on its one-hundredth birthday, the telephone 
had been honored as the rarest and most wel- 
come of them all. 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN AMERICAN 
PAINTER 


III 


NEW YORK IN WAR TIME 


a BY 


ELIHU VEDDER 


KNOW that the backings and=fillings in But, confound it! What is one to do when he 
these Reminiscences must be very annoy- has to tell of events which must have shaped 
ing to my reader, but they cannot annoy _ the future of a long life? 

him so much as they do me; for they are noth- In the time of the Commune in Paris, a poor 
ing but gropings, on my part, in the dark of a woman, on the verge of starvation, saved her 
memory which refuses to give up its secrets. life by sacrificing her pet dog. As she was 











MR. VEDDER’S VILLA (the one with the tower) AT CAPRI 
Overlooking the Mediterranean on one side and the Bay of Naples on the other 
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mournfully assuaging the pangs of hunger on 
the remains, she remarked sadly: “ Poor Fido 
—how he would have enjoyed these bones!” 
And that is the way I feel while writing these 
Reminiscences; they were primarily written 
for those who can now no longer enjoy them. 

The four years which I spent abroad were 
spent by those who remained at home in 
making friends and reputation; I returned to 
the scene without either. To be sure, there 
was Kate Field, a most loyal friend, a host in 














A BRONZE BY MR. VEDDER 


steamboats on a bright morning, on their way 
to Albany, when the notes of the calliopes 
came softened by the distance, as they played 
such beautiful airs as—‘ Pop Goes the 
Weasel!” And then there were some charm- 
ing girls opposite who helped materially to 
brighten my somewhat darkened _ prospects. 
Ah, the girls! How good they were, and how 
' ; one girl saved me from another all through the 
we hd bd troublous period of the war, so that I was 

able to flee away at its conclusion without hav- 
ing spoken that hasty word which might have 











A SILVER AMULET MADE BY YOUNG VEDDER IN CUBA 
BEFORE GOING TO EUROPE 


herself; through her and her good aunt Corda, 
the doors of society were thrown open. 

Of course, I first sought Ben and went to 
live with him in Hoboken. I don’t know how 
it is now, but then it was far from being a prom- 
ising field for an artist, and so I had to try 
my luck in the city. Through the kindness 
of his father I was given a large room in the old 
house where he had his offices — 48 Beekman 
Street. At Ben’s in Hoboken, up on the 
heights, it was very pleasant after all; I shall 
never forget the grand view over the river, 
and the great city opposite, and the palace-like A HEAD IN BRONZE 
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DESIGN FOR THE DEDICATION PAGE OF THE OMAR KHAYYAM BOOK 


led to much unhappiness and a leisurely worked and slept might have served for one of 
repentance. the innumerable dining-rooms of General 

Forty-eight Beekman Street had once been Washington. It contained a fine mantelpicce 
a Colonial mansion, and the room where I and nothing else except one table, two chairs, 
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one mattress and a pillow, three sheets, and a 
blanket. A small trunk served as nightstand 
on which stood one bottle serving as a candle- 
stick, and one glass mug. The Boys, when 
they came, sat on the chairs, the table, the 
trunk, or stretched themselves luxuriously on 



































A HYGROMETER MADE IN ROME AND PRESENTED TO 
MR. W. H. HARRIMAN 


the mattress — for they were many; and there 
you have my surroundings. And I made my 
living. Sometimes I earned a good deal of 
money; sometimes next to nothing. 
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It was there that I conceived “The Fisher- 
man” and “The Genii,” “The Roc’s Egg,” 
“The Questioner of the Sphinx,” “The Lost 
Mind,” “The Lair of the Sea-Serpent,” etc. — 
but I could not carry out the ideas. Poverty 
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MADE FOR MR. 


HARRIMAN 


A SILVER-WEDDING CUP 
W. Fk 


It leaves something to be 
desired, such as good clothes, good food, a 
studio, paints, canvas, and frames. When I 
was supplied with these things I painted my 


has its defects. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED OMAR KHAYYAM DRAWING 
Made for the dinner of the Omar Club, 
brought to the attention of more 


Omar also is better known thereby 


London, March 23, 1899. Mr. Vedder’s genius has probably been 
people by his Omar illustrations than by any other single achievement —and 
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pictures, was noticed, sold them, and have 
never been in absolute want since. 

It was in this bare room, kneeling at the 
window one night, that I made my great 
prayer — almost the last. I only asked for 
guidance, not for anything else, and it was an 
honest prayer. The only answer was — the 
brick walls and iron shutters. Long after, 
I did indeed make one more prayer in my 





AN OMAR KHAYYAM VASE 


deepest distress; but that was for another— 
an innocent life; but it was found that the great 
laws could not be disturbed for such a small 
matter, in fact, were not disturbed in the 
least — and I have never prayed since. Lack 
of faith, perhaps? Perhaps. 

And I made a living. Looking back, I 
hardly know how I managed it, but I did. 
At first, I tried to draw for Vanity Fair; 
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Idea, $.50; Idea with suggestive sketch, $1.50; 
drawn on block, $5. But I found that my 
training, such as it was, was too serious for the 
touch-and-go style then in vogue. I never 
aspired to draw cartoons or full-page illus- 
trations; the two Stevens brothers who ran the 
paper reserved these for themselves. 

Then came the period of comic valentines for 
the MacG. These were horrible things, but, 


A FOUNTAIN SOLD TO MR. LOUIS TIFFANY 


drawn on graphotype blocks, were cheap 
enough to suit the publisher. The funny 
thing about it was that he insisted on my 
making the verses — poetry, he called it — 
as well. He said: “You artists can make 
anything but money.” Here I called on 
the Boys and we set to work writing them 
and had great fun, for we instilled all our 
stories and personal jokes into these things. 
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All passed undetected by the good publisher, 
who thought them fine. 

And then a rosy-gilled, prosperous calis- 
thenic man gave me much work in the way of 
illustrating a book that he was getting up, 
the drawings consisting of figures showing the 

















THE EVOLUTION OF JANE JACKSON INTO “THE CUMZEAN SIBYL” 


action by dotted lines until they looked like 
multitudinously armed Indian gods. This 
was the period of the wooden dumb-bell; we 
had not arrived at the period of breathing 
deeply or chewing slowly. This person would 
go through his exercises, whistling “ Yankee 
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Doodle,’ and looking the while like a great 
ape, and I used to pretend not to catch the 
idea until he was in a raging perspiration, 
thus making him take his own medicine. 

Then Kate Field’s uncle bought several 
little pictures that I had brought with me 
from Florence. But that did not help 
matters; it was only a stop-gap, and the 
trouble went on. 

Serious book-illustrations were unknown in 
the beginning of that short period, at least 
with us, but were established before it was 
through. It commenced about the time that 
I made those now-forgotten illustrations for 
“Enoch Arden.” I escaped all these dangers 
and got back to my painting. Now, of course, 
illustration ranks with the best work done. 
Yet it will be noticed that all illustrators long 
to paint, and do so as soon as they can break 
away. ‘There are some great fellows who do 
both; no need of my troubling about them; 
they can take care of themselves. 

I joined the Atheneum Club; I joined it to 
have some place to stay away from, being so 
homeless. There I saw that ruined tower, as 
he called himself, N. P. Willis. He had very 
small feet, of which he was duly conscious, 
and three curls “right down in the middle 
of his forrid.”” He was one of the greatest 
of smaller men. 

But what earthly use is there in making 
a list of names of persons who are now mostly 
—only names? Besides, I was too near, saw 
too many defects. But I found out one thing 
— that the world is not made up of the very 
good or very bad, but of the great average 
crowd, of the neither all-good nor all-bad. 

There was a man, an inventor, and his name 
was Larch. In making an invention and get- 
ting out a patent he was not concerned one little 
bit whether it would work or not; his aim was 
to sell the patent. He conceived a machine 
in which water falling on revolving screens 
was cooled by its rapid evaporation. Now 
the Boys insisted that this did not take place; 
that the water grew warmer the more you 
turned the handle; and so they christened it 
“the egg-boiler.” Larch made another —a 
formidable machine which he set up in the 
back yard of his house. It reached to the 
second floor and was made of sheet-iron. This 
he filled with beans carried up by an endless 
chain to the top, from whence they fell with 
a fearful clatter. He called it “a grain ele- 
vator,” but was indicted for keeping a nuisance 
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and had to give up working it. This the Boys 
called “Larch’s Sheriff-Escape.” 

Now my friend Hitchie was an engraver and 
used visiting-cards which he moistened and 
rubbed on his box-wood blocks to give a sur- 
face which would catch the pencil; otherwise 
they were too smooth. Seeing that where 
the ink had hardened the chalky surface of the 
cards, the words remained in relief after the 
chalk had been washed and rubbed away, he 
remarked to Larch: “This is my idea of a 
process of engraving in relief.” Larch’s eyes 
glittered. “Give me that card,” and off he 
went. A few days after he burst in, with a 
large piece of chalk in his hand, crying out: 
“T’ve got it! I’ve got it!’ — and, indeed, he 
had; but it was only the germ. It caused us 
no end of anxiety and excitement and hope 
before the sickly plant put in an appearance. 
Larch had, indeed, found it. The lump 
of chalk was covered with writing in black 
ink; producing from his pocket a toothbrush, 
Larch rubbed the chalk vigorously, and lo! — 
all the written characters stood out in bold 
relief. “Now,” said he, “take a flat plate of 
this chalk: draw on it what you please with 
this liquid that I have discovered, which har- 
dens the chalk; then, when all the drawing 
is in relief, harden the entire block — cast it — 
stereotype it — and there you have your plate 
ready for printing.” In his eyes it was a most 
beautiful thing — to sell. 

It would be heart-rending to tell of all our 
failures. When by means of hydraulic pressure 
the plates of chalk were made hard enough to 
write on, the chalk would not brush away; 
when soft enough to brush, the drawing went 
also. It was then that I stepped in, and sug- 
gested that a brush should be used instead of 
apen. We were thus enabled to draw on chalk 
soft enough to brush away and yet leave the 
drawing. This limp plant of an invention 
then began to stand up without assistance 
and without being watered constantly by wil- 
ful falsification or something resembling it. 
All this has now been long sunk in the dark sea 
beyond the Garden of Memory, from whose 
depths few things are rescued — the Sea of 
Oblivion. 

But why do I distinguish Larch as an inven- 
tor? We were all inventors, and all were trying 
to invent something which would make us sud- 
denly rich. It had to be sudden, for the need 
of money was very pressing. Ben’s father was 
rich, and while he was disposed to set up Ben’s 
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brothers in business, for which they showed a 
great inclination, he was parsimonious toward 
Ben, who was trying to be a designer. When 
Ben made his appearance in the old man’s 
office, it was always — “‘ Now, Ben, I know just 
what you are after-—— money, always money. 
I wish I was in Patagonia or Tierra del Fuego!”’ 
Yet Ben always got the money. 

But he never got enough; and so he also 
took to inventing, striving to make something 
that would pay. And this he finally did: 
but before that, he came out with a scheme 
which provoked roars of laughter. It was to 
provide a tugboat with a long boom, to the end 
of which a torpedo should be attached; going 
up to the enemy’s vessel, the boom would be 
run out, the torpedo exploded, and the enemy 
sunk. We all thought this a most stupendous 
joke; and yet, before the War was over, 
Lieutenant Cushing blew up the Confederate 
Albemarle with just such an invention. 

But Ben hit it off finally. He invented a 
film to be used in process-engraving, a thing 
indispensable in some forms of printing, and 
by this time he has made a fortune. -A short 
time ago I asked a publisher who was here 
on a visit if he knew Ben. He said: “I should 
think so; he costs us thousands of dollars for 
that film of his.” 

My friend Hitchie, the engraver and illus- 
trator, was short, stout, rosy, and had the most 
winning ways I ever saw. No one could be 
angry with Hitchie; he was a true pilgrim from 
the Blarney stone. His good nature was so 
contagious that I have known him to quit me 
in Broadway and steal up behind one of the 
most formidable of the Broadway Squad, 
insinuate his arm under that of the policeman, 
and, thus accompanied, reach the other side, 
where the officer of the law would pat him on 
the shoulder and bid him a most smiling fare- 
well. 

In the evenings, when the gas was lit in 
the streets and we were returning to Hoboken, 
mighty merry — he would stoop, seize the edge 
of a mat in front of a shop door, and drag it 
gravely behind him for half a block. Nothing 
daunted him, and there was a tradition that he 
got away with a keg of herrings almost under 
the grocer’s nose. 

This I did not see, but I saw him do a thing 
which filled me with dismay. He begged me 
to stop a moment at a furniture dealer’s not 
far from my lodgings. At the entrance was a 
little étagére prettily fitted out with silver-gilt 
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pitcher, bottles, and goblets. In the most 
casual way he selected a goblet, and as the 
dealer came forward, actually stowed it away 
ostentatiously in his coat-tail pocket, under the 
man’s very nose, conversing affably the while 
about his trouble in getting just the right bed 
for a certain room in his house. I looked at 
my watch, told Hitchie that I should miss my 
train if I did not hurry, and rushed out of the 
shop, filled with fear and anxiety. Late the 
next day a messenger brought me a neat packet; 
in it, beautifully polished, was the goblet 
with this engraved by the not-unskilful hand 
of my friend: “To V., with the best love of 
D. C. H.” Alas! it has disappeared — but 
not the memory of that kind-hearted rogue. 
On one of my returns home with a venture of 
pictures, I exhibited them in rooms which I 
had taken in Union Square. Hitchie had been 
ill and unsuccessful; he was getting a little 
better, but was not the Hitchie of the old days. 
The delight of seeing me, the pleasure of help- 
ing me hang my pictures, seemed to make 
another man of him. One day, just as he was 
leaving the house, to come to me, he was struck 
down. The poor old boy — for he was always 
a boy — seemed sleeping; perhaps it was better 
so. The tears shed at that funeral came from 
the heart. 

My good stepbrother had found rooms for me 
on the corner of Bond Street and Broadway, 
and therefore near Phaff’s. As every question 
started in the studio ended with “ Let’s go over 
to Phaff’s,” I became one of the Phaff crowd of 
Bohemians. Phaff’s was situated in the base- 
ment, and the room under the sidewalk was 
the den where writers and artists — the latter 
mostly drawers on wood, but not drinkers of 
water — met. There I saw Walt Whitman; 
he had not become famous yet, and I then 
regarded many of the Boys as his superiors, 
as they did themselves. I really believe Phaff 
himself loved the Boys. 

I must have been maturing slowly — very 
slowly — and pranks continued to be the order 
of the day. Late one night Josephus, and it 
may have been Hitchie, made me get up and let 
them in. After indicating the tobacco and the 
bottle, I retired to my little bedroom, begging 
them to let me sleep in peace. They were 
gone when I awoke in the morning, and had 
shut the door, although there was nothing to 
steal. But they had left much for me to con- 
template. Hanging from the gas-fixture in the 
middle of the room was a large coil of new rope, 
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with a fine slip-noose at the end. On the 
burners were two tin hats and a large bill-of- 
fare from some eating-house. Below was a 
milk-can, with the owner’s name in copper 
letters, and around its neck a necklace of brass 
door-knobs, bell-pulls, and knockers. It took 
me a week to get rid of the results of their mid- 
night foray. Night after night I would shy 
the smaller objects up and down the street 
from my window; the tin hats made a fine 
rumpus; the signs were burned; and the Irish 
care-taker was very grateful for the milk-can, 
so good to keep bread in, and for the rope, 
which she used as a clothes-line. I did not 
like this lark at all, especially as I had been left 
out; but— dear me! How differently I look 
on such things now, especially from the stand- 
point of the householder. And yet, I was 
then engaged on the picture afterwards known 
as “The Questioner of the Sphinx.” 


It must not be thought that I was always 
frivolous during this period, because I recount 
so many frivolous incidents. A character in 
Dickens remarks that “‘ when a man’s affairs are 
at the lowest ebb, he has a strange temptation, 
which he does not resist, to indulge in oysters.”’ 
And then there is the thinly clad man who says 
that “the weather is cold about the legs this 
morning.” Well, we ate many oysters and the 
weather was cold about the legs at times, and 
we always felt that any moment might be “our 
next.” 

The theatres were never so full as during the 
War. And it was then that this strange ten- 
dency in human nature was developed. Yet, 
during it all, I never wavered in my hope of 
our ultimate success or in my loyalty to the 
nation. I had the honor of voting for Lincoln, 
and paid my tribute of honest tears when that 
much-loved man was slain. 

All was not beer and skittles, particularly 
during my Bond Street period, for then 
occurred the “ Draft Riots,” and things looked 
pretty dark. I had already been shot once in 
my youth and could not have carried a gun a 
block in my left hand; the family consisted of 
two, and half of it was in the Navy at Hamp- 
ton Roads; and the sight of the Irish corporals 
ordering men about in the Park was not en- 
couraging. However, my name was down and 
I stood my chance with the others in the draft. 

All people who went into the army were not 
John Browns. A friend of mine was going to 
school at this time; meeting a boy friend in the 
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street, he was asked: “Well, what shall we 
do about this thing?” He answered: “I don’t 
know: let’s enlist.” They did, and he became 
a Libby Prison man, one of those who tun- 
nelled their way out and was recaptured, and 
has been more or less of an invalid ever since. 
This he told me only the other day, adding that 
if he had known that they were going to free the 
Negroes, he would not have gone. 

Then my friend Coleman came back. He 
had been shot somewhere near the left corner 
of his mouth, the ball coming out of his neck 
under the ear; he suffered no end of pain from 
pieces of jaw-bone coming out down on the 
neck. Another friend, George Butler, lost his 
left arm at Gettysburg, and ever afterward 
made a fine martial figure with his empty 
sleeve. Ned Forbes, who had been deprived 
of the use of his left arm from youth, went in as 
a special artist and war-correspondent; he 
managed to see everything and leave a series 
of drawings of the utmost historical value. 
Then there was A. Ward and his brother, 
special artist at the front. Those were the 
times when we made drawings of battles 
(before they had taken place) for Frank 
Leslie — “old man Carter,” as he was called. 
Longing eyes were cast on me by the news- 
paper people, but I said nay, and am glad that 
I did. 

From the roof of the corner of Bond Street, 
I saw a surging mass of rioters coming down 
Broadway. Below was a solid body of police. 
An American flag made its appearance from a 
shop door and was passed from hand to hand 
until it reached the front rank, and the black 
mass of policemen swept on. The two masses 
— the orderly, and the drunk and disorderly — 
met opposite the old La Farge House, and 
there came a sound as of chopping wood — 
the meeting of clubs and skulls. The riotous 
crowd seemed to melt away; coming back were 
limp figures supported on either side by police- 
men, with arms hanging out like the flippers 
of turtles, and the blood from the broken heads 
running down and collecting around the collars. 
The rioters had been burning a Negro orphan 
asylum, and its inmates, and hanging Negroes 
to lamp-posts and burning them. 


FIRST FAINT GLIMMER OF FAME 


Let my friends have patience with me while 
I play this affectation of Vanity. Just listen: 
Each year for three years I sent a picture 
to the Academy. On the first — “The 
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Questioner of the Sphinx’’— Ned Mullein 
perpetrated an outrageous play upon words; 
the second — “The Lost Mind” — was called 
by the Boys “The Idiot and the Bath-towel”’; 
in fact, the drapery was a little thick about the 
neck. The third —‘“‘The Lair of the Sea- 
Serpent” — was simply “The Big Eel.” I 
have seen it seriously stated that I painted it 
from a dead eel! 

Those were the days of dear Artemus Ward. 
Of course, all the Boys were his friends and 
attended his lectures in full force. His lecture 
on “The Babes in the Wood” was given at the 
time the ‘“Sea-Serpent” was on exhibition. 
The “ Babes” were mentioned only on the bill; 
he never once alluded to them in the lecture. 
That was his joke, and so he brought ir. every 
thing else except the Babes—and so, he 
brought in the Sea-Serpent by V. I am real 
sorry I cannot tell how “The Big Eel” wriggled 
in, but the point is that then I felt what Fame 
was, for the first time; for, apart from the 
applause of the Boys, there was a laugh of 
recognition from, perhaps, three persons in the 
audience. They had seen the picture; they 
knew who I was; they, the Public! This, I 
thought, was doing pretty well; New York was 
a big city, even then, and what was one Eel 
among so many? 

This first glimmer of Fame soon wore off, 
and I have never been proud since. Artemus 
was most sympathetic. He looked so frail and 
delicate that he gave an impression of one 
doomed to die young. There was something 
comically pathetic as he patiently waited for 
the audience to catch on to his jokes; no won- 
der, for it was often a case of pearls. It was 
to him the man said after a lecture: “TI say, 
it was just as much as I could do to keep from 
laffin right out two or three times.” 


THE EVOLUTION OF JANE JACKSON 


One time I had my studio in the old Gibson 
building on Broadway. I used to pass fre- 
quently a near corner, where an old Negro 
woman sold peanuts. Her meekly bowed head 
and a look of patient endurance and resignation 
touched my heart and we became friends. 

She had been a slave down South, and had at 
that time a son — a fine, tall fellow, she said — 
in the Union Army. I finally persuaded her to 
sit to me and made a drawing of her head and 
also had her photograph taken. Having been 
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elected associate of the National Academy, 
according to custom I had to send in a painting 
to belong to the permanent collection, so I sent 
in this study of her head and called it simply by 
her name, “Jane Jackson.” I went on, and I 
found myself in a mood. As I always try to 
embody my moods in some picture, this mood 
found its resting-place in the picture of the 
Cumeea Sibyl. Thus this bee from my bonnet 
was finally preserved in amber varnish — 
and thus Jane Jackson became the Cumzan 
Sibyl. 

The story of the Sibyl is well known, having 
been translated from Latin into English, but 
the story of the embodied mood has not been 
translated. In plain English it meant: If you 
don’t buy my pictures now when they are cheap, 
you will have to pay dearer for them later on. 
Thus far the prediction has turned out true. 

I received for “The Lair of the Sea Serpent” 
$300, greenbacks, equivalent to $150 now (but 
then it seemed to me $1,000). I should get 
more for a similar picture now, but I haven’t 
the slightest doubt but what they will again be 
cheap enough. It has happened to many a tall 
fellow before this — and will happen again. 

On the day after the taking of Richmond, the 
whole city went mad. People sang, danced, 
hurrahed, and got drunk. The long strain 
was over, and we breathed freely again. We — 
that is, the Boys and myself, for we were always 
together — met an old gentleman who said: 
“T never was drunk in my life before, but I 
am now, and J glory in it! Let us all take a 
drink!” 

Well, we kept the ball rolling all that day, 
and I passed through many stages. The Boys 
were fond of recalling how I, in the bellicose 
stage, bade them all stand back four paces so 
that I could show them what I could do. Lastly 
I became sentimental and lachrymose, and 
begged them to hold up the flag — and the last 
thing I heard that night was a voice frantically 
imploring them to “Hold up the Flag!” This, 
for me, ended the day of the taking of Rich- 
mond, but I was not proud of it. 

The war being over, tired out with the 
exciting life I had led and its many complica- 
tions, a great longing for Europe came over me} 
and so, packing my belongings, with a woefully 
small amount of money, but with hopes high 
burning, I again left my native land — on my 
second Hegira, or flight to Europe. 











A COURT THAT DOES ITS JOB 


HOW THE MUNICIPAL COURT OF CHICAGO HAS MET 
“THE GREATEST NEED IN OUR AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS” 


BY 


WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 


HERE is no subject upon which I feel so deeply as upon the necessity for reform in the 
administration of both civil and criminal law. 
“To sum it all up in one phrase, the difficulty in both is undue delay. 

It is not too much to say that the administration of criminal law in this country is a disgrace 
to our civilization and that the prevalence of crime and fraud, which here is greatly in excess 
of that in the European countries, is due largely to the failure of the law and its administra- 
tors to bring criminals to justice. 

“But reform in our criminal procedure is not the only reform that we ought to have in our courts 
On the civil side of the courts there is undue delay, and this always works for the benefit of the 
man with the longest purse. What the poor man needs is a prompt decision of his case, and by 
limiting the appeals in cases involving small amounts of money so that there shall be a final 
decision in the lower court, an opportunity is given to the poor litigant to secure a judgment in 
time to enjoy it, and not after he has exhausted all his resources in litigating to the Supreme Court. 

“Of all the questions that are before the American people, I regard no one as more important 
than this, to wit: The improvement of the administration of justice. We must make it so that 
the poor man will have as nearly as possible an opportunity in litigating as the rich man, and 
under present conditions, ashamed as we may be of it, this is not the fact.””—Extracts from Presi- 
dent Taft’s Address at Chicago, September 16, 1909. 


_ 








“In my judgment, a change in judicial procedure, with a view to reducing its expense to private 
litigants in civil cases and facilitating the dispatch of business and final decision in both civil and 
criminal cases, constitutes the greatest need in our American institutions.’ —From President Taft’s 


Annual Message to Congress. 


ter, New York, with a baby, two it. She wasin the act of negotiating a purchase 
satchels, and a dress-suit case, whenaman walked into the shop carrying three 
arrived at the Rock Island station in the city bags, which she at once recognized as her own. 
of Chicago at eight o’clock in the morning, en She called for help, and an officer arrested the 
route tor Lincoln, Nebraska. She set down thief. He was taken, forthwith to the Harrison 
her baggage at the door of the lunch-room and Street branch of the Chicago Municipal Court, 
took her place at the counter to have her break-_ where he arrived at eleven o’clock. He was 
fast. A few minutes later, looking for her immediately arraigned before Judge Gemmill, 
satchels, she found them gone. She made a_ the trial was had, and the defendant sentenced 
vain search for them, and then, because all the to a year in the House of Correction. At 
baby’s clothes were in the satchels, started out twelve o’clock Mrs. Wyeth was able to see the 
to buy other baby-clothes and a bag to put prisoner put into the jail ’bus, after which she 
them in. had luncheon and, with her recovered property, 
Mrs. Wyeth noticed a pawnshop on Clark at two o’clock boarded the regular train for 
Street near the station, where she thought she _ her destination. 


M: LILLIAN WYETH, of Roches- might buy an inexpensive satchel, and entered 


ET _________________*_ 
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In the Civil Branch of the Chicago Munici- 
pal Court, Emily Galindo brought a suit for 
$1,000 against the S. Lederer Company, char- 
ging assault and false imprisonment. ‘The 
date was February 6th. The writ was return- 
able on February 11th. On February 11th, the 
earliest date possible under the law, the case 
was tried by Judge Goodnow and a jury, and a 
verdict for the plaintiff for $200 was rendered 
on that day. 

This article is a story of a court which has 
found out how a law-breaker may be sentenced 
the very day his offense is committed, and how 
a civil suit may be brought at an expense of 
$2 and judgment had on the return of the 
summons five days later. The Municipal 
Court of Chicago is daily doing for those who 
seek its aid what it did for Mrs. Wyeth and 
Emily Galindo. 

It is the story of how a new idea has 
guaranteed to the inhabitants of the second 
largest city in the Union swift justice — 
the sort of justice the general lack of which 
President Taft is repeatedly declaring con- 
stitutes the greatest reproach on American 
institutions. The new idea is: the appli- 
cation to the business of administering justice 
of one or two simple business principles 
long ago acknowledged by everybody — 
except judges. 

It would be a good story, told with attention 
to any one of half a dozen of its other aspects. 
You might tell it as the romance of the evo- 
lution of the old-fashioned justice of the peace 
— the glorification of the citizen-magistrate, 
familiar to every American town, who used 
to hold “peanut-court” in his shabby office, 
or administer wayside justice to all and sun- 
dry from his tilted chair in front of the “City 
Hotel.”” He has now become an authority 
sitting in daily judgment in cases involving 
millions. You may tell it as the narrative 
of a remarkable result growing out of the 
mutual jealousy of municipality and county 
when a Western village grew into a metropolis. 
You may speak of it as the birth of the most 
promising agency for the delivery of American 
cities from the terrorism of corrupt police 
gangs. You may describe it as a move- 
ment which promises to restore the entire 
judiciary of the nation to its original posi- 
tion as one of the three co-equal branches 
into which the powers of government were 
divided by the Constitution. However you 
tell it, you have a narrative of not merely 
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striking interest, of curious interest, but of 
far-reaching importance. 


THE “J. P.’’ GLORIFIED 


The Municipal Court of Chicago was created 
three years ago by a statute which but faintly 
outlined the unique and powerful institution 
that has sprung out of it. Up to 1906, fifty 
justices of the peace and one hundred con- 
stables handled Chicago’s minor criminal and 
civil affairs. The justices having criminal 
cases were designated by the mayor at the sug- 
gestion of aldermen. The constables were 
often men of no character, or bad character. 
Some of them were common criminals. They 
extorted money; they shot citizens during the 
making of levies. They made false returns. 
Many times defendants did not know that they 
had been sued until the constable arrived with 
an execution. The justices were often the 
creatures of corrupt ward politicians. So 
were the bailiffs; so were the clerks of the court. 
The state courts in Cook County were from two 
to five years behind in their calendars. 

In 1905 the Commission charged with the 
framing of a new charter for the city of 
Chicago took up the situation. Chicago is 
still without a new charter, but this one reform 
desired by the charter revisionists has been 
made possible by a constitutional amendment. 
This abolished the office of justice of the peace 
within the city limits and permitted the city to 
create municipal courts, with jurisdiction and 
practice in criminal and civil courts, such as 
the Legislature might prescribe, within the city 
limits. A bill was drafted by a committee of 
five; it was passed without serious opposition, 
and in 1906 became operative. 

Under it, Chicago has a City Court, consist- 
ing of a chief-justice and, at present, twenty- 
seven associate judges. The court has a chief 
bailiff and 115 deputy bailiffs, a chief clerk, and 
120 deputy clerks. In addition, every police- 
man in the city is, ex-officio, a deputy bailiff, 
as is also the sheriff and every deputy sheriff 
of Cook County. The court was primarily 
constituted for the purpose of supplanting the 
justice of the peace régime, but, owing to the 
over-crowded calendars of the state courts, 
it was given extensive jurisdiction in both civil 
and criminal cases, in order to facilitate the 
dispatch of legal business. 

The first bench is composed of a singularly 
able body of judges, among them three or four 
who have been considered (and one who has 

















barely escaped being chosen) for the Federal 
bench. No one can say how much the evo- 
lution which has issued in the institution to be 
found in Chicago to-day has been due to the 
personality of the first chief-justice — Mr. 
Harry Olson, a genius in administration, a 
judge of marked ability, a vigorous asserter 
of rights confided to him — a judicial Crom- 
well who might have been born to erect and 
maintain against opposition such a widely 
empowered court as he presides over. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE A “BUSINESS” 


This court is, in a sense in which no other 
existing bench parallels it, a corporate body 
with singular and great powers. Its members 
have full authority, each in his own branch — 
fuller authority, in fact, than any other trial 
judges — but they work together, systemati- 
cally, and — the chief point is — under a system 
(which they have themselves created) of prac- 
tical direction. Eighteen of them hold their 
sessions in one building, but the full bench is 
required to meet at least once a month to con- 
sult and transact the Court’s business. 

The Chicago Municipal Court is, in fact, an 
institution of justice organized on modern busi- 
ness lines —a well-systematized shop, so to 
speak, where no man waits for work to do while 
work waits for a man to do it; where the labors 
of all are directed by constant watchful super- 
intendence, and a mighty volume of work can 
be transacted without loss of time or energy. 
The note of business-like economy, efficiency, 
and speed is the one which will, perhaps, first 
impress those who learn of this institution. 

How is this efficiency secured? Not to go 
at this point into the legal niceties of the mat- 
ter, it may be said that the peculiarities of this 
court are the following: 

First: It has authority to make its own rules 
of practice and procedure. We shall see pres- 
ently what that privilege means. 

Second: It is given, in the person of the chief- 
justice, an administrative officer charged with 
unusual duties tending to unify the power of 
the court. He is, undoubtedly, the most.power- 
ful judge on any nisi prius bench in the 
country. 

Let us first consider his position: 


A “BUSINESS MANAGER”? OF JUDGES 


The chief-justice is elected to this office par- 
ticularly, as the associate judges are to theirs, 
but he exercises special authority as the exec- 
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utive officer of the court. No other existing 
court has such an officer. He presides at the 
meetings of the judges; he may summon meet- 
ings; he executes the mandates of the body of 
judges. In his hands is the management of 
financial and other business of the court. He 
is by law made superintendent of its business. 
Above all, he has charge of the movement of 
its calendar, the assignment of judges, and 
the handling of jurors. 

Last year the court heard and passed on 
78,371 criminal and quasi-criminal cases and 
48,490 civil cases. Of these, 2,465 were tried 
by jury. The chief-justice assigned these 
cases each to its time and its place of trial, 
assigned to each of them its judge and its 
jurors. As a matter of fact, he had his clerks 
arrange the calendar and assign the jurors 
by mechanical methods which could show no 
favoritism. ‘The point is that the cases were 
managed — that is to say, that they could be 
and were so arranged for trial that no time 
was lost. To each judge, each morning, was 
assigned a certain number of cases. In the 
course of the day, a judge might find that 
he was through with his docket. He didn’t 
adjourn. He reported to the chief-justice’s 
clerk that his call was exhausted, and cases were 
immediately withdrawn from other judges who 
had been able to work less rapidly, or from 
the calendar. Last year an average of twenty- 
five cases per day were thus transferred. 

In the same way, jurors are so employed 
that their full time is used. Under the old 
system, each judge sitting with a jury kept 
twenty-four or thirty-six jurors in his court, 
one or two sets being idle, if they were not 
locked up considering a case, while the third 
was hearing acase. Under the Chicago Munic- 
ipal Court plan, each jury judge is provided 
with a jury as he needs it, from a general assign- 
ment room, where one set of jurors for each 
jury judge, together with five or six extra sets, . 
are kept on call. On discharge, each jury 
returns to the general assignment room and is 
ready to go out to any other court room when 
needed. The economy of time and expense 
is evident. Under the system where each 
judge secures jurors for his own use, statistics 
in Chicago show that the average cost for jurors 
per annum for each judge was $9,660.40. In 
the Municipal Court it was $6,879.35 per 
judge. The saving, therefore, has been eleven 
times $2,781.05, or about $30,000 per annum — 
enough to pay the salary of five judges. 
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Under the system where the judges fix the 
number of deputy clerks and bailiffs, there 
is no army of useless deputies and constables, 
such as waylay the seeker of justice in other 
cities. There are no fees going. Under strict 
superintendence, the court assistants are a body 
of polite, ready, informed, efficient men. 

Once, in the first months of the court’s his- 
tory, some of the clerks thought salaries were 
not what they ought to be; so they organized 
a “Clerk’s Republican Club.” (Twenty-seven 
of the twenty-eight judges were Republicans.) 
The chief-justice sent for the chief deputy 
clerk and asked him for the names of those who 
belonged to the organization. ‘The chief clerk 
wanted to know what was the trouble, and Mr. 
Harry Olson replied that he was going to ask 
the judges to discharge them all at four o’clock. 

“Oh,” said the chief clerk, ‘‘what’s the 
matter ?”’ 

The chief-justice said: “I understand you 
are organized to discipline the various judges 
as they come up for office, because they have not 
voted you enough men and money. I under- 
stand that is the object of the organization.” 

“Oh, no!” the clerk exclaimed; “that is not 
the purpose of it.” 

The chief-justice continued: “I want the 
list. I want it before four o’clock.” 

“There is an easier way than that,” said the 
discomfited employee. ‘It would be easier to 
disband.” 

“Can you disband before four o’clock ?”’ 

“ YVes.”’ 

Before four they had disbanded. They 
have never organized since. 


A NEW TERROR FOR CORRUPT POLICE 


Most important is the particular that the 
city police are ex-officio bailiffs of the Municipal 
Court, and, while acting as such, are responsible 
to it. No single measure ever gave such hope 
of salvation from a corrupt police. The min- 
ute a police officer makes an arrest, or the police 
desk-sergeant takes pen in hand to commit 
or take bail for an offender, he becomes an 
officer of the Municipal Court, and subject 
to it. The minute that an inspector or the 


chief receives a bunch of warrants to give out, 
or a patrolman receives one or two to serve, 
he comes under the jurisdiction of the Court. 
If any of them, from men in the ranks up to 
chief, is guilty of dereliction, or even mis- 
behaves himself, he is liable to punishment 
by the Court. 
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Is any one so lacking in imagination as to 
require to be told what possibilities lie here? 

There would be many a picturesque passage 
if a chapter of the history of the Chicago Munic- 
ipal Court should be devoted to the progres- 
sive instruction by which Chief-Justice Olson 
gave the police officials to understand where 
the new law left them. In old days, the hand- 
ling of warrants was one of the chief sources of 
police graft. An inspector or a captain held 
them up by the hundred, either permanently, 
or until he had tipped off the offender. The 
patrolmen served or failed to serve them at 
their own sweet will. The return of a war- 
rant was uncertain. The policeman would 
lose it, or leave it at home. When he did 
return it, it would be endorsed with a scrawl 
“Not found,” or something of the sort, and that 
was the end of it. 

To-day, by a general order of the Municipal 
Court, every warrant is carefully followed 
through the hands of every officer who touches 
it. The policeman who fails to serve it must 
write on it the reason of his failure, and sign 
his name. His name and star-number are 
recorded by the clerk of the court when the 
warrant is received by the police officer. 

Little by little, the political powers, their 
“‘heelers” and grafters, learned that they would 
have to bark up another tree — or, rather, 
that it was no good barking at all. 

In this connection may be told the story of 
the astonishing case of a mighty man and his 
humiliation. A year ago, Alderman John J. 
Coughlin, who is otherwise known to fame as 
‘Bathhouse John,” and who has always shared 
with “Hinky Dink” (Alderman Kenna) the 
absolute control of the Harrison Street police 
station, was arrested for breaking a newspaper 
man’s camera at the Grand First Ward Demo- 
cratic Ball—a dissolute orgy given annually 
to collect tribute from the disorderly people. 
Coughlin was put on trial at the Harrison 
Street station. His followers expected the 
great leader to be dismissed in triumph with- 
out a trial. But times had changed. Two 
able and fearless judges of the Municipal Court 
— Judges Gemmill and Dicker — were sitting 
at the Harrison Street station then. “ Bath- 
house John” confessed that he had no “pull” 
with them — he demanded a jury trial. In 
former days, jurors would have been picked up 
at “ Hinky Dink’s” “ Workingmen’s Exchange’”’ 
—a bunch of blear-eyed bums who would 
acquit the leader and hang the complainant 














if that were suggested to them. This time 
the crowd saw the jury come from the big 
court house on Michigan Avenue — men who 
might have been residents of Evanston or Oak 
Park, detailed by the chief-justice from the 
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of the sort that has made Chicago a city of 
unrebuked corruption and crime. 

When Chief-Justice Olson last February tes- 
tified before a New York State Commission, 
inquiring into criminal courts, it was this 


conoue? CASES OISPOSED OF 





CHART 1. CRIMINAL AND QUASI-CRIMINAL CASES AND PRELIMINARY HEARINGS FILED AND 
DISPOSED OF FOR THE TWO YEARS ENDING NOVEMBER 30, 1909 


regular panel. Coughlin was acquitted, and 


rightly acquitted, but the very fact that an 
alderman, and he the most powerful in the 
city, had had to stand trial, and instant trial, 
like any other mortal, and be dealt with on the 
evidence—that was a terrible blow to feudalism 





feature, the control of the police by the court, 
which particularly interested Mr. Charles F. 
Murphy, a member of the Commission. 

On the other hand, it should be said that 
under the new condition of things in Chicago, 
the police have protection against injustice 
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at the hands of magistrates. Policemen here 
deal with a court of record, with judges elected 
for long terms and at fixed salaries, and against 
any one of whom they may complain to the 
assembled body of judges. There is a “square 
deal” for the policeman in Chicago, as well 
as for the public, as there is not in every city. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR AT WORK 


Exactly as does, the manager of a business 
concern, the chief-justice signs all vouchers for 
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by a punctilious one, so that a court which was 
falling into slouchy ways is laced up to proper 
decorum. 

The chief-justice, as administrative head, 
keeps constant watch of the progress of the 
court’s business, expediting it at this point or 
at that. He “keeps books” on every judge, 
and every class of cases. An auditor lays on 
the chief-justice’s desk at the end of every 
month a complete report of the transactions 
of the court during that month. At a glance 
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CHART 2. CIVIL CASES FILED AND DISPOSED OF BY THE MUNICIPAL COURT OF CHICAGO 
FOR THE THREE YEARS ENDING NOVEMBER 30, 1909 


expenditures; indeed, Mr. Olson O. K.’s all 
requisitions in his own handwriting. 

The administrator is able to safeguard the 
repute of the court in minor matters, as well 
as to direct its efficiency in major ones. It is 
found, for instance, that constant criminal work 
is hard; some judges bear it ill. They are 
easily relieved. Judges get into ruts; they fall 
under narrowing influences; they contract care- 
less manners. Change may improve the judge, 
and tone up the court. So the chief-justice 


takes care that a careless judge is succeeded 





he sees what class of cases, if any — civil or 
criminal, jury or judicial contracts or torts — 
lag behind. He assigns an extra judge to that 
class of cases for the coming month, that the 
calendar may be kept up to date all along. 
The Chicago Municipal Court has put into 
use many time-saving devices such as any mod- 
ern business man employs. It has abandoned 
ponderous and wordy records written in an 
obsolete lingo; it keeps its records in abbrevia- 
tions filed away in something like card-cata- 
logues. It has abolished all supernumerary 














parasitical officers, and all superfluous details 
of procedure. Good order is maintained, but 
red tape and technicalities are not tolerated. 
The judges work, and they render sworn state- 
ments of their work in terms of hours per day 
and days per month. 

And the result is that the Chicago Municipal 
Court, handling as it did during the year just 
closed more than 125,000 cases, is to-day up 
with its docket. A civil suit without a jury is 
tried usually within two weeks of the return of 
the summons, a jury case within two months. 
A law-breaker faces judge or jury the day of his 
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Court, with an administrative head and free- 
dom to make its own rules. 


THIS COURT SELF—GOVERNING 


Consider that second feature a little more 
closely: It has lately been borne in upon stud- 
ents of jurisprudence that one of the most dis- 
astrous features of the ordinary constitution of 
our courts is the fact that they are not allowed 
to determine their own practice and procedure. 
Many, if not most, reversals by higher courts 
are due to errors of the trial court in matters 
of practice — technical (usually trivial) errors, 
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CHART 38. THE DECREASE IN CRIME IN CHICAGO 


AS SHOWN BY THE STATISTICS OF 


THE DEPARTMENT OF POLICE 


offense, the day after, or within a week. A 
continuance is granted for reasonable cause, but 
rarely does a week intervene, while a fortnight’s 
delay would be most extraordinary and unusual. 

The chief-justice’s auditor has been so good 
as to prepare for me the accompanying diagrams 
showing (Chart No. 1) the relation between 
offense and trial; (Chart No. 2) between 
docketing of suit and judgment. The two 
lines run close and parallel throughout the 
year. No court on earth to-day shows the 


match of this record. Amy court could match 
it — organized as is the Chicago Municipal 





having no relation to the merits of the case. 
Many state legislatures — bodies to which law- 
yers gravitate, some of them with whimsical 
ideas of court procedure — have undertaken 
to regulate it by legislation. 

Now, it was not contemplated by the founders 
of American institutions that one department 
of the Government should regulate another. 

When the Legislature of Illinois, for example, 
passed a statute requiring judges to give all 
instructions to juries in writing, it manifestly 
encroached upon the prerogatives of a sup- 
posedly codrdinate branch. The reply might 
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have been made by the judiciary of Illinois: 
“We shall give our instructions, and other- 
wise conduct our courts, as to us seems most fit. 
If the judicial branch is to be entrusted with 
the dispensing of justice, it is presumably 
capable of determining the ways in which it 
shall dispense justice.” 

But the Legislature’s power over the state 
courts had already become so great that it was 
no longer expedient to make this reply. The 
consequence of the legislative encroachment 
upon the court’s prerogative has been an 
immense increase in appeals and reversals. 
Counsel deliberately insert ‘‘snakes”’ in instruc- 
tions which they propose to the court, and 
obtain reversals on these errors as they after- 
ward show up in the written record. This is 
only in line with the general tendency of judicial 
practice in the United States, which tends to 
make the courts havens for the guilty — a ten- 
dency largely the work of legislation concerning 
court procedure. 

The Municipal Court of Chicago was, by 
the act creating it, made the master of its own 
rules of practice. It might, and it did, refuse 
the written-instruction rule. It made a rule 
requiring the opposing counsel to make any 
exception to the judges’ charge before the jury 
retired, and ever thereafter hold their peace. 
Less than one-tenth of one per cent. of cases 
decided in the Chicago Municipal Court in the 
jirst year of its existence were reversed on appeal. 
This showing has been more than maintained 
subsequently. The Municipal Court being 
the creator of its own rules, the Court of Appeals 
may not reverse it for error of practice. The 
Court of Appeals may not presume that harm 
resulted to the defendant because of error of 
the Municipal Court. It may only reverse 
when it is of the opinion that substantial injus- 
tice was done on the merits of the case. 

How important and far-reaching the special 
power of this court — granted through the con- 
stitutional provision applicable to this court 
alone in Illinois — is, may be illustrated by such 
a fact as that the Municipal Court enjoys, 
under it, a proceeding that no other court in 
Illinois is allowed: the use of “supplemen- 
tary proceedings.” 

Its judgments are of greater value than 
those of any other local court. Last year 
this three-year-old court gave judgments 
aggregating $3,757,090. The Cook County 
Circuit Court in the same time gave judg- 
ments aggregating $1,246,275, and the Supe- 
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rior Court $1,444,558 — together more than 
a million less than the Municipal Court. 
The largest single judgment the Municipal 
Court has given was for $133,000; there is now 
pending before it a claim for $1,000,000. 


REFORM MADE EASY 


It is this self-governing power that has 
enabled the Chicago Municipal Court to put 
into operation its time-saving devices and to 
simplify its procedure and its records. When 
its judges see a particular in which they can 
improve their methods, they do not have to 
go to the Legislature and ask for a statute; 
they simply issue a general order of the Court. 
While the President of the United States is 
calling for a commission to reform procedure 
in the Federal courts, and the Governor of Illinois 
has appointed a commission to look into the 
methods of the state courts, while similar com- 
missions are at work in other states, the Chicago 
Municipal Court, under the express powers 
conferred upon it, 1s accomplishing the reform 
of obsolete methods by the simple plan of adopt- 
ing rules. 

Thus, on April rst next, by such a rule, 
common-law pleadings will be abolished in all 
cases, the place of these technical documents 
being taken by simple, straightforward state- 
ments of essential facts. 

Again, the Court has just adopted, as a con- 
structive contribution to the study of crime, 
a scheme for the recording of data concerning 
criminals. This scheme, which is both scien- 
tific and simple, was devised by Professor 
Ross, sociologist, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and a committee of the American Institute 
of Criminal Law and Criminology. It looks 
to the collection of material which will be of 
greatest value to legislators, judges, and all 
students of the causes and preventions of crime. 

So great is its elasticity and adaptability, 
and such is the celerity with which it can act, 
that I believe it would be possible for the 
court in a moment of emergency to set up the 
machinery of justice almost instantly any- 
where, in the street, if necessary, and deal with 
law-breakers or judge civil issues as they mo- 
mentarily arose. Consider what this would 
mean in a time of riots. 

An instance of the advantage of swift justice 
in allaying public excitement was supplied by 
this court not long since. About the time 
of the Averbuch shooting by the Chief of Police, 
a professional tramp, known as Dr. Ben Reit- 
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man, undertook to gather together the unem- 
ployed and march upon the City Hall to 
demand work. Reitman is regarded as crack- 
brained; nevertheless, his enterprise stirred 
up a great deal of talk about anarchy reassert- 
ing itself in Chicago. There were those who 
thought that the agitation was promoted in 
certain political quarters to divert attention 
from other subjects. Reitman was arrested 
for inciting a riot. His case came up at the 
Harrison Street Criminal Branch; he demanded 
a jury trial. Within four days he was tried 
by a jury from the body of the county before 
Judge Sadler, and was acquitted. The sen- 
sational talk about anarchy died out imme- 
diately on the agitator’s acquittal by this jury 
of citizens. 


THE THREE YEARS’ RECORD 


Speaking in Chicago, last autumn, the Presi- 
dent of the United States said: 


‘The prevalence of crime and fraud which here 
is greatly in excess of that in the European coun- 
tries, is due, largely, to the failure of the law and 
its administrators to bring criminals to speedy 
justice.” 


If the President’s statement be true, then 
the results of three years of speedy justice in 
Chicago ought to show a decrease in crime. 
The record actually shows a decrease in the 
number of arrests: 


ARRESTS IN CHICAGO 


1906 Under the Justices of the Peace . 92,761 
1907 Under the Municipal Court 57,490 
oh LS 65995 
1909 66,397 


In contrast, the record of sentences shows 
an increase: 
NUMBER SENTENCED 


1906 Under the Justices of the Peace. 8,876 
1907 Under the Municipal Court 10,148 
1908 ce a3 “ 73 : 12,556 
1909 ce “cc ““ “ 12,479 


This is precisely what was to have been 
expected, and what would result anywhere from 
speedy justice such as is now dealt out in 
Chicago. Last year there were 26,364 fewer 
arrests than there were the last year of the 
Justice of the Peace régime; but there were 
3,603 more imprisonments. There are more 
punished than there used to be — but there are 
fewer arrested, fewer to arrest. The crimi- 
nally disposed are not allowed to run at large, 
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committing or inciting further mischief when 
they should be paying the penalty of crimes 
already committed. And the deterrent effect 
of the prospect of immediate punishment is at 
work. The curve which, in the accompany- 
ing diagram (Chart No. 3), shows the growth 
of respect for the law in a community which 
has begun to put the law into swift effect is, 
perhaps, the most beautiful work ever wrought 
by an American city; the genius of no artist 
ever put more significance and hope into a 
brush-stroke. 

The figures of civil cases are likewise gratify- 
ing. There were filed in the Municipal Court 
of Chicago, in 1907, the first year of its exist- 
ence, 37,104 civil cases, of which 30,877 were 
disposed of within the year. In 1908, there 
were filed 49,002 cases, and there were dis- 
posed of 46,845. In 1909, there were filed 
47,113 cases, while 48,490 were disposed of. 

These figures mean that there has come into 
being a court which is doing the work that a 
court ought todo. It has made justice cheap, 
speedy, and final. The people have learned 
of it, and they resort to it in increasing num- 
bers. The poor litigant finds that it awards 
him an immediate judgment against which 
his rich opponent may gnash his teeth in vain. 
Litigants, rich or poor, find it, moreover, a 
court which sees its judgments executed. It 
is a court constituted to serve those who love 
and seek equity, and which those with unjust 
causes will not invoke. 


This result, so long desired, this efficiency 
in the punishment of wrongdoing and the 
award of civil justice, has come through the 
application to a court of what one has never 
before been given — commonsense business 
methods, chiefly through centralized executive 
management and independence of outside 
control. At last we have one court simple, 
strong, accessible, and swift. It has been in 
operation now for three years, and the demon- 
stration of its success is complete. This year 
at least two cities, Buffalo and Milwaukee, 
will copy it; a dozen more, among them Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, and Atlanta, are preparing 
to do so. 

Why has it taken America so long to develop 
an efficient court? 

How long will it require to persuade our 
various archaic judicial bodies of every dignity 
and degree, that like efficiency is possible in 
every court in the land? 








OUR SOUTHERN MOUNTAINEERS 


REMOVAL THE REMEDY FOR THE EVILS THAT ISOLATION AND POVERTY 
HAVE BROUGHT—SOME RESULTS OF A FIRST-HAND INVESTIGATION 


BY 


THOMAS R. DAWLEY, JR. 


[In some parts of the southern Appalachian Mountains, as in some parts of the Adirondacks 
and of the mountains of New England, there are districts in which the population has grown 
beyond the slight power of the land to support it, so that the people have become poor and, in some 
places, their isolation and consequent inbreeding have added ignorance and degeneracy to their 
poverty. Froma first-hand investigation Mr. Dawley has found that such conditions do exist 


among the people in the least accessible parts of the Appalachian Mountains. 


The remedy is to 


induce these people to move down to better farms or to industries, as some of them are doing. 
Because great sums have been wasted in mistaken missionary work to improve the lives of people 
in these places where they ought not to stay, THE WORLD’S WorK publishes Mr. Dawley’s article in 
order, if possible, to hasten the migration from these really uninhabitable regions.—THE EpITOoRS.] 


HERE is a considerable section. of our 
country where the conditions of our 
people (especially of the children) 
are so deplorable as to beggar description. 
It is the mountain region known as the 
Southern Appalachians. A great number of 
the inhabitants are insufficiently housed, and 
they do not get enough wholesome food or 
sufficient clothing. Their children do not go 
to school, either because they do not care to 
send them, or for the very good reason that in 
many localities there are no schools; and where 
there are schools, the average term is only 
four months of the year, and the teachers are 
worthless. There are localities where these 
people have intermarried, increased, and 
multiplied to such an extent, with no oppor- 
tunity of making a living, that they are 
degenerating under the effects of poverty and 
isolation. 

In saying this I do not include the entire 
region, for there are fine peopie among these 
mountains, who have good valley farms, and 
who grow an abundance to eat and clothe 
themselves well, even though they may not 
have adequate transportation facilities for 
the marketing of their crops. And there 


are mountain farmers who have transpor- 
tation facilities, and who work and make money 
with varying degrees of success, as do people 
But poor people of the mountains, 


elsewhere. 


to whom I shall refer chiefly in this article, 
live in localities that are too densely popu- 
lated, and that are economically uninhabitable. 

I am able to state these facts of my own 
knowledge because I spent the better part of 
two years investigating the conditions for the 
United States Government. I carried on the 
investigation over a large territory, making a 
house-to-house visit among the people, and 
recording upon printed blanks or schedules all 
the conditions under which they were found 
to be living, with the amount of their crops, land 
cultivated, food consumed, earnings, and total 
income and expenditures for the year. 

The work was the outcome of the Beveridge 
amendment, a measure proposed to prohibit 
the employment of children in any industrial 
enterprise, other than agricultural, throughout 
the United States. I was assigned to study 
the conditions of the people on the farms 
before they went to the mills. 

I believe it is due to Dr. Charles Wardell 
Stiles, of hookworm fame, that the special 
investigation which I carried on was under- 
taken. At that time I knew absolutely noth- 
ing about child-labor in the South, nor did I 
know anything about the conditions of the 
people either at the mills or on the farms. My 
particular field of investigation was the moun- 
tains of Tennessee, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama. With my headquarters 




















most of the time at Asheville, N. C., I spent 
the winter of 1907-1908 and the following 
spring, until summer, in the mountains, jour- 
neying east into the Piedmont region of North 
Carolina, south into South Carolina, west to the 
borders of Tennessee and Georgia, and north 
into Tennessee, and thence into the Great 
Smoky Mountains, both north and south. 

In order to get at the people and study them 
in their homes, a great deal of this traveling 
had to be done on horseback and in mid- 
winter. I found families without poultry, 
without eggs, without milk or butter, and 
without sugar or molasses or sweets of any 
kind. And I found the little children of 
these families (as young as three years) chew- 
ing tobacco because it assuaged the pangs of 
hunger, and mothers giving tobacco to their 
babies because “it stopped their yelling.” 

I have been in cabin after cabin having only 
one room, in which the entire family lived, 
cooked, slept, and ate, without any other fur- 
niture than their rude beds, a few broken 
chairs, and a rickety table. I found in such 
cabins, six, eight, ten, and even sixteen children 
and grandchildren growing up in ignorance, 
vice, and in many instances in crime. I found 
families without the simplest articles of civiliza- 
tion, such as a looking-glass, a comb, a brush, 
or a wash-basin. 

The section of our country where these con- 
ditions exist includes a mountainous region 
of nine states, with a population, according to 
the census of ten years ago, exceeding the com- 
bined population of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California. This region 
has thousands upon thousands of physically 
and mentally fit people, but there are entire 
localities in these mountains, and many of 
them, which are economically uninhabitable, 
containing populations that are mentally and 
morally and physically degenerating from lack 
of opportunity. 

It was not always easy to find this class of 
people. To a traveller on the railroads and 
on the highways, there was always the good 
class of farming people in evidence; and, 
until I learned their ways, they always re- 
frained from saying much about the other class. 
But one day in a quiet mountain village, just 
as the fat, well-fed proprietor of the little 
hotel was telling me that there were no such 
people in that part of the country, a family 
of nomads came tramping by. Two gaunt, 
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hungry-looking men went ahead, one of them 
carrying a long gun and a small child in his 
arms, while the other led alean hound. Follow- 
ing the men was a long-legged, awkward boy, 
with his trousers reaching about half-way 
down his bare legs. He carried a baby, and 
behind him came an old woman, hobbling along 
with the aid of a staff, and behind her a younger 
woman with a frying-pan, a coffee-pot, and 
a tin cup dangling at her waist. When I 
asked a neighboring merchant where those 
people lived, he said: 

“Oh, just take the first creek you come to 
and go up it — you can’t miss them; and the 
farther up you go, the more you will find, and 
the worse they will get.” 

And so I went up the creeks and came in 
touch with the people of poverty. I found 
their cabins wherever there was a little 
patch of arable land between the precipitous 
rocks and hills, and even upon the mountain- 
tops. Picture to yourself a solitary log cabin, 
without windows or porch, on a little patch of 
land capable of producing only a few bushels 
of corn; and picture in one of these cabins the 
haggard old mother and the broken-down 
father sitting by the fireplace, chewing tobacco 
all day long, with eight or ten children, long- 
haired and dirty, scattered about — and you 
have a typical picture of the “farm” and of the 
family of the uninhabitable places. When 
you see one of these ‘‘farms”’ for the first time, 
you may ask, Where is the barn? Barn! 
There is not a barn, not even a chicken-coop, 
for miles around. 

To get a more precise view of exact conditions, 
let us start from the top of any one of the many 
mountain spurs in this vast region. We are on 
the divide. At our feet there is a tiny stream. 
As it increases in volume our descent begins. 
On our left we see a little cabin in a sloping 
“pocket” of land. It is surrounded by rocks 
and cliffs on three sides, with the mountain 
stream separating it from us and our trail. 
The cabin is a miserable structure of upright 
boards, with great open cracks and nothing to 
keep out the cold. If the sun is shining and 
the day fairly warm, we may see a group of 
children scattered about in the warm sunshine. 
They are bare-legged and ragged. In such a 
cabin as this we shall find the old crone 
sitting by the fireplace, spitting tobacco-juice 
into the fire. If you ask her how old she 
is, she may not know; but she thinks that she 
is “going on forty something:” 
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She looks to be a hundred. Inside are 
rude and filthy beds, rickety chairs and 
table, coffee-pot, frying-pan, and battered 
water-bucket; that is all. In such a cabin 
as this you will not find a looking-glass, 
a wash-basin, or a comb; and the “farmer,” 
if he is at home, will tell you that he “made 
forty bushels of corn,” last season, which was 
not enough todo him. Ask him how he made 
any money, and he will tell you that he went 
six, eight, ten — yes, I have known them to 
go sixty miles—to earn it. And his total 
earnings did not exceed ten dollars during the 
entire year. 

As we continue our journey down the moun- 
tain we come to more of the cabins; and, as a 
rule, they become a little better in appearance, 
and the “farmer’’ may tell us that he “made 
a right smart of corn last year and enough to 
do him.” Now we come to a cabin with a 
porch, where there are wooden pegs driven into 
the wall, and on the pegs are clothing, harness 
for a bull, and, perhaps, a looking-glass with 
a wash-basin under it. Perhaps this cabin has 
a crib and an out-house of some sort. 

As we get near the foot of the mountain the 
country begins to open out before us; fields 
give place to the little pockets of land which 
we have passed, and the mule and the horse take 
the place of the harnessed bull. The rude 
cabins develop into houses, and the fields into 
well-cultivated farms with out-houses and stock. 
And it is here that we get a good meal of home 
products, while we talk to the good type of 
mountain farmer, who rears his children well, 
and sends them off to school to be educated. 
But the great number of these prosperous 
folk do not concern a child-labor investiga- 
tor. Their children do not work at home. 
Neither do they or their children go to the 
mills to work. ‘That was a fact soon estab- 
lished to a certainty. Some of their tenants 
go, and I could find out about them, or about 
the fellow up the creek with a family of eight 
or ten children who had gone to the mill. 
Occasionally I would hear of a fellow who had 
been to the mill and returned. He could not 
make a living there, and nearly starved to death, 
it was said; and ‘then I would hunt him up, 
sometimes riding twenty miles to hear what 
he had to say about his experience at the cotton- 
mill, and he would tell me, as a rule, that he had 
no children old enough to work in the mill, 
and there was not much of anything that he 
could work at there. 
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Far away in the Chilhowee Mountains of 
Tennessee, where the sheriff advised me to 
fill my saddle-bags with rocks and pretend that 
I was a prospector looking for mines, the old 
moonshiner of the ‘‘cove” stood by the corner 
of his cabin holding the bridle of his old 
plough-horse in one hand, and his long-barreled 
rifle in the other. He told me that the revenue 
officers had recently come to the cove, broken 
up his neighbor’s still, and burnt his cabin and 
hog-meat. He said that while he had given up 
making ‘‘moonshine” himself, and no longer 
believed in it, he did not think it was a very nice 
way for the “‘ revenues”’ to treat his neighbor; 
“for God knows,” said he, “‘he is poor enough 
without having everything he owns burnt up.” 

I asked him if any one ever went from his 
locality to the cotton-mills. After a pause, 
with his mind bent upon an answer to my 
inquiry, he said: ' 

“Yes, there’s Mandy Cooper and Laura 
Hughes down there in Tabcat. They was in 
pretty poor circumstances, makin’ ’bout barely 
enough to live on, an’ they went off to the cot- 
ton-mill.” 

“Do you think they bettered their circum- 
stances?” I asked. 

“My God!” exclaimed the old fellow, “they 
couldn’t have worsted them.” 

The old moonshiner couldn’t keep me over- 
night, for he did not have a particle of corn 
for my horse, so I rode on for ten miles before 
I could find a place to stay. On the way I 
stumbled upon the only industry in the local- 
ity — a moonshiner’s mill in a dense thicket. 
It was grinding corn, probably for another 
run of “moonshine.” The mill resembled a 
pig-pen more than anything else. A stream of 
water turned the stones, which were grinding 
away at the rate of about six grains of corn a 
minute. 

At the farmhouse where I stopped that 
night, I asked about the two girls who had 
gone from Tabcat to the cotton-mills. Yes, 
the farmer knew them, for Mandy Cooper’s 
mother did the washing for his wife. 

“Have they improved their condition?” I 
asked. 

“Wal, I don’t know,” said the farmer; “all 
I know that Mandy was back here a while ago, 
and I heard her mother ask her to stay home 
and help her put in a crop, and I heard Mandy 
say that she was through all the ploughin’ she 
was ever goin’ t’ do; that it was the cotton-mill 
for her.” 
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At a little town in Jackson County, North 
Carolina, where I learned that conditions 
were very bad and that a great many families 
had gone to the cotton-mills, I went to a 
Methodist minister and asked him what he 
knew about these people. He took me into 
a cove scarcely more than a mile away from 
the town, which possessed three or four 
churches and as many schoolhouses, and 


there’ we visited several families of women 
and children living in a most abject state 
of poverty and immorality. 
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soldier in the Confederate army, and fought all 
through the Civil War. Fine old fellow. Told 
me of his adventures in the Southern war, and I 
told him some of mine in the Cuban war. Asked 
if any one left his part of the country for the cot- 
ton-mills: he told me of Sis Dockery, who was 
one of his tenants. Her husband died, leaving her 
six or seven kids, and she could not make a living 
for them; so she pulled out and landed at the mills. 
Came home on a visit, and had money saved. 
Went back, and since then her father has been 
down to see her; he says she is living in a nicely 
furnished house and doing well; the kids are all 








MOONSHINER 


There are many who make whiskey because there is little opporturity to make anything else 


“Now,” said he, ‘‘you could build school- 
houses and churches for these people as much 
as you wanted to, but they would not go to 
them. You could preach to them, too, but 
what is the use? They are hungry, and want 
something to eat.” 

The following is taken from one of my note- 
books of 1908: 

“Tuesday, April 14th. Bald Creek: 18 miles 
from Flag Pond, where I spent Monday night. 
Stayed here last night. Mr. Hensley owns the 
place, and is a well-to-do farmer, owning a lot of 
good bottom land. He has taken several prizes 
at international fairs for his fine apples, was a 


going to school, with the exception of the big ones, 
who work in the mill. 

“Tuesday, 12th. Stopped at Day Book. D. F. 
Young, postmaster, merchant, and farmer, reports 
that from Mine Fork — a very bad locality, where 
they make moonshine, shoot, fight, and kill — 
seven families have gone to the mills in the last 
six years. Annie Laws went six years ago, with 
two illegitimate children. Two of the families 
owned their own land but lived hard. Lem 
Phillips was not worth $25 when he went to Caro- 
lina six years ago with his wife and five children. 
He now owns two lots, one double team, and is 
doing well. People leave because they are hard 
up and can’t make a living. Some leave on 
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A “FARM” NEAR THE TOP OF A CREST 


As a rule, the higher up in the mountains the people live, the worse are the conditions 











WHERE PEOPLE ARE TRYING TO LIVE WITH NO VISIBLE MEANS OF SUPPORT 
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account of getting into trouble, selling whiskey and 
finding themselves indicted; then they skip out, 
and the authorities are glad to get rid of them.” 

I spent seven months on this kind of field 
work, getting such results as the above extracts. 
At the end of this period I returned to Wash- 
ington, thoroughly convinced that the salvation 
of these families was for them to leave the 
mountains and go to a place where, for the 
first time in their lives, they may have a 
chance to make a living. 

I was, however, instructed to make a more 








A HOME TYPICAL 


scientific investigation. I submitted a plan 
for making a house to house canvass in certain 
districts and recording upon printed schedules 
the exact conditions under which the people 
lived, with their earnings, crops, food con- 
sumed, physical, moral, and social condition, 
and their total income and expenditure. I was 
instructed to put this plan into operation. I 
carried on my investigations in fourteen counties 
of three states and was preparing to carry the 
work into Georgia and Alabama, when I was 
called off the job. However, I had succeeded 
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in carrying on the work in detail in twenty-one 
townships and forty-five districts, scattered 
over a large area of mountain territory. 

I obtained nearly nine hundred schedules 
of families on the farms, each schedule contain- 
ing an answer to more than one hundred 
inquiries, with the age, conjugal condition, 
occupation, earnings, physical condition, liter- 
acy, and schooling of every member of the 
family. As a total result, I had recorded on 
these schedules the living conditions of fully 
5,000 individuals. 





OF THE BETTER CLASS OF COVE-DWELLERS 


In addition to this detailed work, showing 
just how the families live on the so-called farms, 
I obtained for each district the last school 
report (when there was one to be had), a spe- 
cific report on the educational facilities, a des- 
cription of the territory or topography of the 
land, and a general summary showing the 
industrial, social, moral, and sanitary conditions 
of the locality, and its resources. I made a per- 
sistent search for families who had left their 
farms for the cotton-mills; and on another sched- 
ule blank I recorded, as far as ascertainable 
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the previous conditions of these families and 
their condition at the mills. Of these fam- 
ilies I obtained records of three hundred, 
representing, approximately, a thousand chil- 
dren, who were working or had worked in the 
mills, and in many cases I was able to show 
just what had happened to them. 

Where the Blue Ridge Mountains swing 
down into South Carolina, there is a locality 
known as the Dark Corner. It is the Dark 
Corner because its deeds of evil and lawless- 
ness have been known throughout the state for 
generations. It is in the upper edge of the 
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naturally a country unto itself. Ever since 
man can remember, it has been the domain of 
the moonshiner and outlaw, and many are 
the blood-curdling tales told in both states of 
its illicit distilling, raids by revenue officers, 
battles fought, robbery, bloodshed, and wanton 
murder. 

Into this Dark Corner I went to study the 
conditions there. In the little hollows, up the 
creeks, and over the mountain ridges are the 
little cabins, abandoned now, which once held 
the whiskey-makers and the whiskey-drinkers, 
with their families of besotted children. Upon 








TWO “COVE” HOMES 


Where people live in ignorance, poverty, and immorality because they have no opportunity to make a decent living 


state, bordering North Carolina, not very far 
from the Georgia line, just under and partially 
in the Saluda Mountains, the name given to 
that part of the Blue Ridge. Two immense 
mountain-spurs of almost solid rock, known 
respectively as the Hogback and the Hog’s 
Head, shut the country in on the north and 
east; and on the south, high, precipitous rocks 
descend from a small, irregular plateau, which 
forms the principal cove of the Dark Corner. 
On the west the irregular folds of the Glassy 
Mountain roll upward and crumple with the 
mother range, so that the Dark Corner is 


inquiring what had become of the tenants 
of these cabins, I received for reply: 

“They have gone to the cotton mills.” 

“We hated to see them go,” said a farmer 
to me, “we foresaw the depopulation of our 
mountains and a scarcity of labor on our farms, 
but our country is better off, and the labor we 
have left is better, too.” 

Upon leaving the Dark Corner I rode around 
mountains and down by the winding trail, 
through gullies and past high cliffs with moun- 
tain torrents roaring in my ears, as darkness 
closed in upon me. In the bottom of a deep 
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A “MOONSHINE” CORN MILL 


“The only manufacturing plant in its locality ” 
gorge, at last, I could discern the dim light, 


bright in the intense darkness, of a cabin in 
which I might stop for the night. 
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The light was so far below me that it seemed 
as though I could toss a stone down upon it, 
but by winding back and forth along the 
mountain-side I soon reached the bottom of 
the gorge and rode up to it. I could see the 
white whiskers of a man by the blazing fire in 
the fireplace, and hear him as he talked in a 
deep voice. Leaning over my saddle I called 
out the customary salute of ‘ Howdy!” 

The old man jumped up from his seat by 
the fireplace and shouted back as he came 
toward the door: 

‘Light, stranger; “light!” 
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THE LAST OF THE HOWARDS 


A famous feudist family. In a country of industries and intercourse 


with the world, such types do not continue 








A DESERTED MOUNTAIN “ FARM” 


The owner at last went to the lowlands where he could make a living 


As he came out, I asked him if he could put 
me up for the night, and his answer was: 

“Tf you can put up with our fare.” 

That was all there was to it. One of the 
boys took my horse, and I was given a seat 
by the fire while the old man’s wife insisted 
upon preparing me some supper. I watched 
her as she, with a clay-pipe in her mouth, 
sliced off the fat pork held against her breast, 
and her daughter swabbed out the frying-pan 


with a greasy rag. Biscuits were made and 
baked in the same frying-pan in which the 
pork was fried and the table was swabbed 
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THE “FIRST CITIZEN” OF HIS LOCALITY, AND HIS FAMILY 













HIS FARM OF FOUR HUNDRED ACRES 


On which he raised 1,000 bushels of corn. Yet he lived in a log-house without the comforts which less 
in the more accessible places enjoy, and without the ordinary opportunities for his children 








capable men 
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A “FARM” ON POSSUM TROT, TYPICAL OF THOSE HIGH 














A HOUSE IN THE “DARK CORNER” OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


A region that has been noted for its lawless deeds for several generations 
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off with the same greasy rag that had been 
used for the frying-pan; I ate the biscuit and 
pork by the light of a kerosene lamp which 
smoked all over the place because it had no 
chimney. Yet I ascertained that this man 
owned four hundred acres of land and made a 
thousand bushels of corn, the average crop of 
my North Carolina cove-dwellers being only 
forty or fifty bushels. This man had plenty of 
money besides, and several tenants on his land. 

He gave me his bed to sleep in while he and 
his wife and daughter slept in the “lean-to,” his 
two sons occupying the other bed in the cabin. 


STARTING 


Our breakfast consisted of sodden biscuits, 
fat pork, boiled rice, and coffee. 

I merely mention these living conditions to 
show what isolation does in some cases where 
the mountaineer has ample land, is eminently 
respectable, works hard, and makes enough to 
support himself and family. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that the people 
who go from the mountain-coves even to the 
mills are benefited by the change—as they 
would be if they entered any other industry 
where they could make a living. I do know 
that any law which keeps these people in isola- 
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tion and its attending poverty and vice is a 
crime against child-life and against civilization, 
and that the assumption that these people are 
living in prosperity is false. I know, moreover, 
that thousands and thousands of dollars are 
wasted by missionaries in trying to uplift 
people who need good food and a chance to 
work. The people of the uninhabitable places 
can go to the industries, unless industries can 
come to them; or, failing these remedies, the 
awful conditions continue. 

The industries are not going to the mountain- 
coves. The people must go to the industries 








A 32-MILE HAUL TO MARKET 


The distance from market makes much of the mountain country unprofitable for agriculture 


—to places where they can earn a living. 
Their salvation depends upon moving out 
of the uninhabitable places. It is not with 
any desire to criticize the poor people of the 
mountains that I write. My criticism of 
conditions does not apply to those localities 
where there are good farms and lands capable 
of development, and where there is a sturdy 
farming class of citizens, as true and worthy a 
people as are to be found anywhere. But the 
cove-dwellers must move or be moved from a 
really uninhabitable country. To try to keep 
them there by schools and churches is useless, 

















TEACHING MORALS BY PHOTOGRAPHS 


THE SUCCESSFUL WORKING OUT OF THE PLAN OF PRESENTING 
MANLINESS, FAIRNESS, AND OTHER MORAL QUALITIES BY INCI- 
DENTS FROM THE EVERYDAY LIFE OF CHILDREN THEMSELVES—THE 
STORY OF A NEW IDEA IN THE MORAL EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG 


BY 


WALTER H. PAGE 


[NotE.— The photographs herewith shown are taken from Mr. Fairchild’s lessons on “ The 
True Sportsman,” and “ Personal and National Thrijt.” On the screen, however, the figures 
are life-size. The exact words of the lecturer are used as sub-captions. — THE EpI1ToRS.] 


WO hundred and fifty years ago a Mora- _ tice witty children to it, that they may not conceit 

vian named Comenius published, in a torment to be in the school, but dainty fare!” 

Latin and High Dutch, the first school —and that children who were not “witty” 

book with pictures. Some of the pictures ex- would have their attention sharpened by it. 
emplified the homely virtues. Hisideawasthat This book (“Orbis Pictus”’) used drawings that 
the primitive copper-plate pictures would “en- were crude to the point of absurdity, yet it was 














FROM “THE TRUE SPORTSMAN” 


‘Here is a crowd of young sportsmen who did the thing quite right. The meet was finished, and a mega- 
phone announcer had the score officially. He stood before the grand stand, and announced the winnings. 
As each was given, a shout of honor came to greet the name of him who won. In such shouts of honor all should 
join — even those who lost should not withhold a tribute that is fairly won. They kept the sixth great law of 
sport — ‘Honors for the victors, but no derision for the vanquished.’” 
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FROM “THE TRUE SPORTSMAN” 

(1) “This half-mile bicycle race was on. They are making the 
first round on a one-third-mile track. It was in a High School meet, 
and considerable interest was aroused over the bicycle race, and the 
rivalry between the two speedy boys was running high. The inside 


boy shall be Thompson, and the other Jones.” 


used as a text-book in Germany for two cen- 
turies, was translated into- English, and estab- 
lished the author as a Luther of the schoolroom. 


His fame was so wide-spread that when Presi- 
dent Dunston of Harvard resigned in 1654, 














FROM “THE TRUE SPORTSMAN” 

(3) “The speed had slackened, else there might have been some 
broken bones. Both rose from the ground, and as they rose the cry 
of foul went up, and Jones denounced his rival in words that would 
not bear repeating, and was anxious for a fight. I thought myself 
that that was what was coming to disgrace the meet.” 


tradition has it that Comenius narrowly escaped 
being brought over to New England to “illumi- 
nate their Colledge and country.” 

What Comenius did for morals with his 
picture-book, the Moral Education Board 

















FROM “THE TRUE SPORTSMAN” 

(2) “Just before the finish, Thompson looked around to see his 
rival gaining on him at every stroke. The race was lost for him. His 
rival had reserved his strength, and would surely pass him before the 
finish. Then the foul, or accident, was done. Thompson chose 
the second lane: why did he choose the second lane? Jones would 
likely try to pass him in the inside lane. Thompson wavered and 
swerved toward the left, putting Jones in a pocket, and as you see, 
crowding him clear off the track. Was this intentional?” 








FROM “THE TRUE SPORTSMAN” 


(4) ‘Thompson straightened up his wheel, and rubbed his hip 
as if it hurt; but said no word to any one to let us know that he cared 
that he had fouled, for so the judges had decided. If the foul was 
accidental, should he not have been the first to express his regret and 
have volunteered the decision to the boy whom he had fouled? If 
he left his lane on purpose, and tried to win by holding back his 
rival, then he did what no true sportsman would consider right, and 
for his foul stands disgraced and despicable in their eyes.” 
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FROM “PERSONAL AND NATIONAL THRIFT” 

“T watched a dear old lady; neat and careful of herself she seemed. 
Suddenly, to my surprise, she stopped and stooped to pick some food 
from out that heap of garbage. It likely is not her fault that she is 
poor, and must sort the garbage pile for food. Some one has failed 
her in her old age through lack of thrift.” 


(with its headquarters in Baltimore) is now 
doing in a more ambitious way with the stere- 
opticon. It reaches the same kind of an audi- 
ence — the children of the schools; and it has 
the same purpose — to “entice witty children” 
with pictures and tell a story. It deals exclu- 
sively with that higher realm of practical 
morality, instead of mixing an explanation of 
the virtues with instruction as to planets and 
the fields, the fish and the fowl. And its 
influence as an educational factor may become 
as far-reaching as that of Comenius in the 
German schools. 











FROM “PERSONAL AND NATIONAL THRIFT” 


“People like to be somebody, and do something in business, the pro- 
fessions, or the arts. This is the funeral procession of Whistler, the 
great painter. Two nations claim him—the United States and 
England. He made a name in art, and did a permanent good.” 

















FROM “PERSONAL AND NATIONAL THRIFT” 
‘“Some man lives here who has proved a ‘ne’er-do-well.’? It is no 
credit to his father. Father and mother may have failed to train him 
well. Perhaps he would not study, and they let him have his way. 
Perhaps they let him be a loafer in his youth — and make a habit 
of it.” 


The movement comes with no startling 
message of a “new” morality, nothing that 
jars theologue or pedagogue. ‘To teach chil- 
dren the simple truths — that it is unmanly 
aswell as wrong to lie, that it is ungentlemanly to 
fight unless the cause be just, that it is con- 
temptible to cheat even in boyish sports, that a 
gentleman respects the aged and his parents, 
that when they are grown they are expected to 
earn a good living honestly — that sort of thing 
is all there is to the message. The appeal is made 
to the good sense that is in every boy and girl. 

It is in the method of impressing the 




















FROM “PERSONAL AND NATIONAL THRIFT” 
“Here a common man, of true success, no doubt, is carried from 
his home to burial. From his home they take him to his church for 
sacred services. His friends and relatives are glad if he leaves an 
honored name. He does this if he achieves some permanent good.” 
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FROM “PERSONAL AND NATIONAL THRIFT” 
“When a man’s income seems assured as a noted singer, clergyman, or 
lawyer, perhaps his throat will fail him, and the specialist must operate, 


with no success. His income ceases.” 


teaching —the use of photographs from real 
life projected by the stereopticon — that the 
improvement is found. It does not come into 
conflict with the old-fashioned idea that a boy’s 
righteous instincts are to be strengthened by 
vigorous “thrashing” or by reading somebody’s 


catalogue of “Christian Evidences,” nor does 











FROM “PERSONAL AND NATIONAL THRIFT” 
“An accident upon the street will send a man to the hospital half 
dead. The surgeons amputate and bandage, and he awakes to find 
himself a cripple, his occupation gone, his earnings almost nothing.” 


it advocate that pious talks about David and 
Goliath have no efficacy. To throw upon a 
screen pictures taken from a boy’s life of our 
own time, photographs of real boys doing the 
things that every boy does or sees done, and 
point out to him while he sees the picture the 
difference between wrong and right, between 
cheating -and fair play, between contemptible- 
ness and manliness — that is the method of the 
Moral Education Board. And, of course, 
this instruction is only a part of education and 
training, the whole school life being involved 
in the larger task, with the personal influence 
of the teacher as the chief factor. 


“ 


SS 





FROM “PERSONAL AND NATIONAL THRIFT” 
“Many a fortune is disintegrated in a night. A fire destroyed the 
factory. To be sure, there was insurance, but the business was at 
a crisis, and could not stand the strain. Credit was not forthcoming, 
and the father failed. This is the history of many a family’s poverty. 
Boys and girls have not a right to think: ‘My father has his thou- 
sands, or his millions, and ought to let me have just anything I want.’” 


For example, take the lesson on “The True 
Sportsman.” The attention of the boys is 
caught and held by screen-pictures of a bicycle 
race, in which it can be plainly seen that the 
boy who is losing is deliberately running into 
the winner to foul him; while the meanness of 
the act is yet vivid in the minds of the indig- 
nant audience, the screen then lights up with 
the photograph of a great play in lacrosse 
which is shown as a part of “a gentleman’s 
game.”’ Soon throughout the lesson of an hour, 
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FROM “PERSONAL AND NATIONAL THRIFT” 
“Here is a section of a tree. Each year a ring of wood is added. 
That tree was planted as a seedling thirty-two years ago. Sixty years 
will grow a forest of trees, useful and valuable for lumber.” 


in pictures from real life, true sportsmanship 
is shown, until all of the “eight great laws of 
sport”? have been emphasized: 


(1) Sport for sport’s sake. 

(2) Play the game within the rules. 

(3) Be courteous and friendly in your games. 
(4) A sportsman must have courage. 

(5) The umpire shall decide the play. 











FROM “PERSONAL AND NATIONAL THRIFT” 


“These boys were skating on that pond and, getting cold, they 
built a fire. They needed a fire. But they have built it right against 
a tree, probably one hundred years of age, and valuable for lumber 
and for shade. You stop that sort of thing in some way, even if 
you have to call the park police. Usually a little talk will stop it.” 








FROM “PERSONAL AND NATIONAL THRIFT” 
‘““Here is a forest under careful cultivation. Year after year the 
larger trees are cut, leaving the smaller trees to grow, producing wealth 
This is national thrift.” 


(6) Honor for the victors, but no derision for 
the vanquished. 

(7) The true sportsman is a good loser in his 
games. 

(8) The sportsman may have pride in his suc- 
cess, but not conceit. 


The Board has prepared another lesson, 
more elementary, on “What Men Think 

















FROM “PERSONAL AND NATIONAL THRIFT” 


“Tt is not known how that particular fire was started, but many 
a million-dollar fire has been started by a camp. Boys will climb 
some mountain for a lark, build a camp, and start a fire. When 
darkness comes, they trail for home, neglecting to extinguish the burn- 
ing embers of their fire.” 
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FROM “PERSONAL AND NATIONAL THRIFT” 

“Fifty-two years ago, one evening after the sun had set, that man took a maple seedling the size of your 
little finger and the length of your arm. A helper took a spade and dug a hole in which to plant its rootlets. 
Then this man, at that time thirty-eight years of age, now ninety and alittle over, planted that very maple, hoping 
it would grow into a tree fit for shade and fullof beauty. ‘That boy there is his great-grandson. His mother, 
he, and all who see the maple profit by the sight, and many an hour of cool refreshment comes to those who 


now enjoy its shade. That maple tree, from its huge trunk if you should tap it, would yield a barrel of maple 


sap, and many a cake of maple sugar at the sugaring-off. It is well worth while to plant a tree.” 


































































FROM “PERSONAL AND NATIONAL THRIFT” 


“It is only the upper layer of soil that is useful for farm products. 
On this farm they trimmed the shrubs and cut the trees too close 
along this stream, and at its flood the surface soil was washed away, 
leaving a bed of shale on which nothing at all will grow.” 


About Boys’ Fights.” First, the question is 
thrown at the audience: “Is it ever right to 
fight?”? The answer comes upon the screen 
in the form of a photograph of a canal, with a 
dog struggling out of the water only to be 
pushed back again by some boys. 

“Tf I owned this dog,” says the text, “I 
would not let the boys abuse him, as I know 
they do. The water is cold, and this is the 
third time they have thrown him in. A boy 
should certainly defend his dog against abuse.” 

It is morally certain that for some time the 
dogs owned by the boys of the audience will 
have an easier life. 

Then, by way of contrast, the stereopticon 
shows two little girls “squabbling” over a 
skipping-rope, a group of street-urchins who 
are determined to “bruise up” any new boy 
that moves into their street, and a boy who 
fights with stones and lands in the police-station. 
The close is a series of athletic contests — the 
lesson of which is that this is the admirable, 
manlike way for boys to find out “who’s the 
best man.” 


TWELVE YEARS’ TEST OF THE IDEA 


The organization in its present form is the 
result of nine years of preliminary work and 
three years of practical demonstration — an 
expenditure of $30,000 in time and money. 
The history of the movement is largely the 
personal story of Mr. Milton Fairchild, of 
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Albany, N. Y., who is the Comenius of the 
Moral Education Board. 

After some years of experience in teaching 
simple moral truths to children, Mr. Fairchild 
began in 1897 to concentrate all his attention 
upon the problem. In the same spirit that a 
chemist studies the properties of his substances, 
Mr. Fairchild studied the moral instincts in 
children, and the natural processes of the for- 
mation of moral habits. 

“Boys and girls,” he says, “frequently talk 
about the right and wrong of matters that 
affect their own lives, and often with the sin- 
cere determination to get at the right. The 
secret of moral instruction appeared to lie in 
some arrangement by which the teacher could 
influence this natural moral discussion. I 
thought at first that incidents from the news- 
papers and from history could be described to 
classes and used as the basis for discussion — 
but words alone will not make real to children 
that which they have not seen. Besides, after 
the recital of the incident to be discussed, the 
boys and girls want the moralizing skipped 
and the next story told.” 

At this point came the thought of using pho- 
tographs of actual life —the life of to-day. 
He reasoned in this way: After a fight, the 
boys discuss the right and the wrong of it for 
days, sometimes for weeks. There are boy- 

















* FROM “PERSONAL AND NATIONAT. THRIFT” 


“The soil thus washed from mountain-side and farm comes down 
the streams and rivers as silt to clog the navigable rivers and obstruct 
our harbors. It has to be dredged out at great expense.” 
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FROM “PERSONAL AND NATIONAL THRIFT” 


“Great natural reservoirs such as this are closed by damming up 


the stream. The water of the spring floods is stored for use through- 


out the summer drought.” 


leaders in these discussions on morals. They 
argue and preach the other boys into thinking 
as they do about it. Could not a man arrange 
in some way to take the place of the boy-leader, 
whose ideas are crude? With photographs of 
the fight he could probably interest a crowd of 
boys in school in an intelligent argument as to 
the right and wrong involved in the reality 
shown on the screen, and thus assume the 
place of the boy-leader. 

He considered also what happens when John 
comes home with a black eye and his father 
asks what the fight was about. The answer 
is something like this: ‘“ We were in swimming, 
and I was going to dive in backward. Jack 
gave me a shove sideways, and I hit my head 
against a stake. I asked him if he meant any- 
thing by it, and he said he did. I dared him to 
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FROM “PERSONAL AND NATIONAL THRIFT” 
““As a nation we are providing irrigation for the arid regions where 
nothing but lack of rain prevents fertility.” 











FROM “PERSONAL AND NATIONAL THRIFT” 
“From these irrigation dams, canals carry the water to the plains 
when the season of drought is on. Ditches distribute it to the irri- 
gation farms.” 


come out onto the bank, and the other boys 
said he dasen’t; so he came out and — well, he 
reached me once in the eye, but he couldn’t 
adone it if I hadn’t aslipped in the mud.” Then 
the father takes John into the study, and while 
the iron is hot argues it into the form of high 
morality — sometimes supplementing this with 
a method more vigorous than argument. 

“Now, if that fight were shown on the 
screen,” thought Mr. Fairchild, “the instruc- 
tor might have the chance which comes natu- 
rally to the father. He would also have this 
advantage over the father — in that he could 
interrupt the argument as to the fight by show- 
ing pictures of other incidents which would 
help the boys to understand the principles 
involved in a fight and to solve their own diffi- 
culties through knowledge. In this way could 




















FROM “PERSONAL AND NATIONAL THRIFT” 
“Hundreds and thousands of acres that otherwise would produce little 
or nothing useful are planted to fruit and vegetables.” 
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be grouped together a lot of facts just as real 
as the fight, facts which every boy ought to 
take into account when he is making up his 
mind about the right and wrong of fighting. 
Throughout the whole time spent in watch- 
ing the pictures, a verbal argument could be 
made, suited to the limited intelligence of the 
boys, in explanation of a man’s ideas about 
fighting and other moral considerations, and 
the appeal through eye and ear could be made 
to the will of the boys, inciting them to per- 
sonal conduct in conformity to right, the 
instructor playing the part of the boy-leader 
and of the father at the same time.” 

Mr. Fairchild talked these ideas over with 
both educators and clergymen, and the theory 
stood the test of criticism. In the working 
out of the main idea, however, a number of 
experiments were made. It was first decided 
that, since these lessons would come within 
the range of church instruction, the Sunday- 
Schools should be asked to fit up a room for 
such stereopticon talks. Then it was thought 
that an independent church exclusively for 
children, a church modeled after the private 
school, might be organized. This Children’s 
Church would be for moral and religious 
instruction only; it would be non-sectarian and 
its graduates would be encouraged to estab- 
lish their own church relations when their 
course was finished. But this plan seemed too 
radical. 

Then, in a flash, came the thought that all 
religious ideas might be omitted, and the les- 
sons prepared for use in the public schools of 
the entire country. “For about an hour my 
mind worked over and over the plans,”’ he says, 
“and I saw the thing accomplished in imagi- 
nation. The way was open; nothing blocked it; 
and I saw it leading on and on through the 
years to the final complete incorporation of 
this purely moral instruction as a part of pub- 
lic education in a great republic where reli- 
gious freedom is an inalienable inheritance.” 

To give the idea a practical test in the 
schools, Mr. Fairchild set to work to adapt 
the lesson on “What Men Think About 
Boys’ Fights” to public school use. It is a 
difficult task to reason a boy into a gentleman’s 
way of thinking about fights. The only 
impulses that he feels when a fight is on is that 
to hit, which urges him to pitch in, and that to 
avoid getting “licked,” which holds him back. 
This first crude lesson was given in October, 
1898, in a public school in Albany. On the 
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evening of the same day it was delivered be- 
fore the New York State Normal College, 
at the invitation of its president, as an ex- 
planation to teachers of a new method of moral 
instruction. 

The immediate results were fairly satisfactory, 
but Mr. Fairchild saw that something was 
wrong with his pictures. The facial expres- 
sions which had to be relied upon to show emo- 
tion were blurred. A magnifying-glass showed 
that the trouble was in the original negatives, 
and he set to work to remove the handicap. 
First, he bought the “fastest” lens in the mar- 
ket, but even that did not give the necessary 
result. Finally he decided that no camera on 
the market would take sharp, instantaneous 
pictures in rapid series to tell the story vividly 
and impressively, and that one must be 
designed or the whole project abandoned. 

For six months he worked on the design. 
Then he went to the shop of a cabinet-maker 
and, with the aid of a mechanic, made it him- 
self — a box that looked like a suitcase, fitted 
with a “swift” lens, a focal-plane shutter with 
a self-capping blind, and a new kind of plate- 
holder and changing device. Those were 
months of intense excitement. Success with 
the camera meant success in the whole plan. 
He now had a camera that would take on glass 
plates photographs of unusual distinctness at 
the rate of thirty a minute. No hand camera 
had ever done this before. 

With the best of the old and many new 
pictures, ‘Boys’ Fights” was tried out in 
Boston, Springfield, Providence, and Montreal, 
before audiences of school-children, and seemed 
to work. 

Thus encouraged, Mr. Fairchild began the 
making of a large collection of photographs 
from real life; it now runs up into the thou- 
sands. He found it very difficult to get just 
the kind of pictures that he wanted, for no 
“fake” photographs would answer. He knew 
that his audiences of schoolboys would look upon 
a posed photograph as a “put-up-job,” and 
would reject the moral application as quickly 
as they reject a “goody-goody” story. 

Five years had been spent in preliminary 
work, yet Mr. Fairchild patiently spent six 
years more in the gathering of his negative 
collection. With his camera ready for instant 
service, he tramped the streets of nearly all 
the large cities of the Eastern States. In 1903, 
he went to England for scenes that would give 
a larger scope to his argument, by showing that 
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the older civilization supported the new in its 
convictions regarding morals. 

By the autumn of 1905 there were enough 
pictures to allow a third re-writing of the lesson 
on “Boys’ Fights,” and for a new one on 
“The True Sportsman.” In 1907 a third was 


written — “What I am going to Do When 
I Am Grown Up.” The three made a set, 
so to speak — “True Sportsman,” for high 


schools; “Grown Up,” for upper grammar; 
and “ Boys’ Fights,” for lower grammar grades. 

The actual delivery of these lessons in the 
public schools began in January, 1906. The 
new idea was widely discussed by teachers, and 
invitations began to come in from many direc- 
tions. During the school year from October, 
1907, to June, 1908, about 35,000 boys and 
girls in the Eastern States heard one or more 
of these morality lessons, and liked them. 
During the next school year he made Chicago 
his headquarters and delivered them to an 
equally large number of children in sixteen 
different states, from Massachusetts to North 
Dakota. Most of the work was done in regular 
school hours by arrangement with the school 
authorities, and paid for as “special instruc- 
tion.” Allthe Washington, D.C., high schools 
took “The True Sportsman.” This work was 
accomplished on a basis of $15 for one lesson, 
and $25 for two, with expenses. Mr. Fair- 
child became a traveling special instructor in 
morals. The third year of lecturing brought 
in $1,360. The lecturer found this sum a 
scant living, but wholly inadequate for the 
preparation of new lessons. 


MR. BAKER FINANCES THE MOVEMENT 


It was at this point that relief came from 
an unexpected source. A public-spirited citi- 
zen of Baltimore, Mr. Bernard N. Baker, a 
trustee of Johns Hopkins University, since 
retiring from business in 1907 had given a good 
deal of attention to the moral education of 
children and had determined to do some- 
thing to promote it if he should find a hopeful 
plan. Mr. Fairchild had formed what he 
called “The Moral Education Board,’ com- 
posed of those with whom he was privileged 
to consult regarding the moral ideas to be 
taught in these illustrated lessons, and Mr. 
Baker joined it. He has now given it per- 
manent offices in Baltimore, and is furnish- 
ing funds for expansion. His decision to 
take an active part in the enterprise came 
about in this way: 
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Mr. Fairchild was invited by Mr. Baker to 
come to Baltimore and deliver one of these 
illustrated lessons in his presence. Seven hun- 
dred boys of the Baltimore City College (high 
school) were asked to look and listen while the 
“True Sportsman” was being delivered. Mr. 
Baker sat among them. Attention and inter- 
est proved satisfactory and the boys voted 
their approval and thanks sincerely. Every 
boy had been supplied with an addressed pos- 
tal card and was asked to express his opinion 
of the lecture. 

The responses were as convincing in lan- 
guage as they were in number. Here are two 
fair specimens: 

“Your lecture was very entertaining and instruc- 
tive. From it I have learned to take victory or 
defeat as I should, no matter in what it may be.” 


“Your lecture was excellent, in my mind. I 
enjoyed it very much, and I have many times 
‘yelled’ at the opposing team, but I will not do it 
any more, after hearing your lecture.” 


The teachers recognized that the lesson had 


‘carried real influence. 


Mr. Baker is now furnishing money to secure 
additional pictures and is personally super- 
intending the expansion of the movement. 
New lessons on “ Personal and National Thrift,” 
“Who Is the Gentleman?” and “Who Is the 
Lady?” have been prepared. “The Ethics of 
the Professions,” ‘The Ethics of Business,” 
“The Law of the Schoolroom,” “What 
Belongs to Me and What Does Not,” etc., are 
in preparation. A second moral instructor 
will be engaged, with headquarters at Chicago, 
and as the demand for instruction increases, 
others will go into the field. Slides and 
manuals will also be supplied by a form of 
leasing for use in schools that prefer to pro- 
vide their own instructors. Institutions that 
use the lessons will still be expected to pay a 
nominal fee, but headquarters expenses will 
be borne partly by endowment. Headquarters 
are to be an incorporated educational institu- 
tion under a board of trustees, not a money- 
making affair. 

Mr. Fairchild says: “All institutions of 
learning interested in child psychology and the 
practical affairs of the lives of boys and girls are 
to be related by organization in some way, if pos- 
sible, with the research work of the headquar- 
ters of the Moral Education Board. A wealth 
of effort never before contemplated is to be 
expended in developing each illustrated lesson 
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by more and more impressive pictures to the 
point of intense interest and powerful influence 
over the mind and will of its special audience. 
Every topic of morality appropriate to public 
and private schools will have its illustrated 
lesson, expressing intelligent public opinion in 
its topic. The members of the Moral Edu- 
cation Board are our source of criticism and 
enrichment for the text. A small corps of 
special students of practical morality will be 
trained as photographers, and sent into all 
parts of the world to gather ideas and photo- 
graphs, keeping a record at the time of 
photographing the actual conditions of view, 
for the enrichment of these lessons for American 
schools.” 

Just what modifications the present plans 
of the Moral Education Board may undergo 
in the course of time no one can now forecast. 
The important thing to remember is that the 
men who are directly in charge of the work are 
in close touch with many of the most promi- 
nent educational specialists in the country, 
and the lessons are naturally prepared in accord- 
ance with their ideas, since the purpose is to 
make them a part of the public school system. 
It is not intended that the work of this Board 
shall replace anything that is now recognized 
as a part of the school system. 

The idea of “Illustrated Morals” has come 
within sight of the point where it may become 
a system of moral instruction recognized by 
the schools of America. Its patron is giving it 
not merely money-backing but the daily atten- 
tion of a successful business man. The enthu- 
siasm of the apostle is directed and made prac- 
tical by the experienced conservatism of the 
man of the world. 

The fundamental need has been expressed by 
Professor Swain of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology perhaps better than any other: 


“The safety of the nation does not depend upon 
whether our young people are taught the loca- 
tion of Lake Titicaca or of the River Ebro, nor 
upon their ability to add up columns of figures, 
but it does depend upon their realization of the 
obligations to their fellowmen, and the neces- 
sity of playing the game of life fairly.” 


Mere preaching doesn’t do it. 

Mere reading doesn’t do it. 

Even personal examples of teachers and 
others go only a part of the way. 

The great value of the method that Mr. Fair- 
child has worked out consists in this — that the 
material used in teaching moral qualities are the 
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actions of the boys themselves in their every- 
day conduct. 

This may not seem a great discovery to the 
merely casual reader. But to the teacher who 
is confronted with the hard task of strengthen- 
ing the character of the young it is practical, 
concrete, definite — in a sense revolutionary. 

You cannot withhold your enthusiasm at 
the work that Mr. Fairchild and Mr. Baker 
are doing. Mr. Fairchild has given his life 
to the patient working out of the plan. He 
spent all his money. He gave all his time. 
He never became tired. He worked with the 
certainty of success but without seeing just 
how it would come. He knew that he had 
worked out the application of a sound prin- 
ciple, and the application was to a subject 
wherein modern teaching had made no pro- 
gress — had, in fact, slipped back. 

There had been new methods of teaching 
arithmetic, penmanship, geography, all the 
sciences, new methods of teaching law, lan- 
guages, agriculture — new methods in teach- 
ing everything but moral qualities. And this, 
to say the least of it, is a matter of some impor- 
tance in comparison with mere problems in 
pedagogy. 

It is some such general view of the subject 
that we must take to put Mr. Fairchild’s 
achievement in its proper relation. 

And Mr. Baker’s part in furthering the work 
is not less admirable. He has given not only 
money to develop the work, but his time as 
well. He is not “financing a movement’’; 
he is throwing his life into it as a companion 
worker with Mr. Fairchild. After conference 
with the Board, he delivers addresses, puts 
the lectures to the severest test, seeks the 
advice of the best masters of educational 
methods, and is putting the work on a busi- 
ness basis. It is managed by sound financial 
methods — it must ultimately pay its way, but 
it must not become a money-making move- 
ment. ‘That is his principle. 

He has expressed his hope in this way: 

‘We are endeavoring to organize an educational 
institution with trustees, building, and endowment 
devoted to the great cause of moral education for 
the children of this nation. Of all the different 
methods that have been called to my attention, 
this one with pictures from real life, I believe, is the 
only one that can be carried forward to reach suc- 
cessfully the greatest number, and meet the require- 
ments in an educational way of all schools, public 
or private, free from sectarian or denominational 

objection.” 
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26 RULERS OF THE WIRES 


A SINGLE HOLDING-COMPANY CONTROLS THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH AND 
THE COMMERCIAL CABLE, AND IS THE LARGEST STOCKHOLDER OF THE BELL 
TELEPHONE COMPANY—A QUIET OCTOPUS AND THE MAN WHO RULES IT 


C.. 


No. 253 Broadway, New York, a 
board of seven men, which constitutes 
the “unknown factor” of the wire-world on 
this continent. It is the board of trustees of 
the Mackay Companies. The seven men 
who met at the last meeting in 1909 were 
Messrs. Clarence H. Mackay, G. G. Ward, 
W. W. Cook, E. C. Platt; Dumont Clarke, 
R. A. Smith, and H. K. Meredith. Mr. 
Clarke has died since then, and, as this para- 
graph is written, no successor has been chosen. 
In Wall Street, they call this a “business” 
board, as distinguished from the usual “ finan- 
cial” board that rules most of the big corpora- 
tions. With the exception of Mr. Clarke, 
none of the members was ever reckoned a 
financier, and Mr. Clarke’s. financial stand- 
ing rested upon his presidency of a great na- 
tional bank alone. 

Messrs. Ward, Cook, and Platt are active 
officers of the telegraph companies controlled 
by the Mackay Companies. Messrs. Smith 
and Meredith are.Canadians, the latter being 
a direct representative of the Bank of Mon- 
treal, and the former a proxy for the large 
stockholders of Toronto. Mr. Mackay, the 
head of the board, is an “ undeveloped equity” 
from the estate of the late J. W. Mackay. 

The seed of the consolidation, personified 
in this little board of seven trustees, was sown 
many years ago. Mr. J. W. Mackay, com- 
ing East from the California goldfields, went 
into business of many sorts. A pioneer by 
instinct, he turned from .the opening of the 
West to the pushing of new projects wherever 
new projects promised rich returns. Few of the 
great new transcontinentals called to him in vain. 

The business of transmitting words by cable 
was new in the world, so far as commercial use 
was concerned. He took to it with eagerness. 
He headed a group that pushed through to 
completion the original lines of the Commer- 
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cial Cable Company, linking the old world 
with the new. 

Even more daring was the establishment of 
the Postal Telegraph Company, to invade 
the iron-bound monopoly of land telegraphing 
held since the beginning by the Western Union. 
Men prophesied little but failure of the ven- 
ture — yet the infant grew. Finally, in 1897, 
the Commercial Cable Company, grown into 
a giant’s strength, bought out the Postal Tele- 
graph — and the name of Mackay headed the 
list of directors of the joint company. 

After the death of the older Mackay, the 
control continued. New ambitions were born 
in the minds of the men who held the reins of 
power, ambitions for expansion, for consolida- 
tion, for greater strength against the time- 
honored enemy, the Goulds’ Western Union. 
In 1903, the men who had inherited power 
from the pioneers formed a new association. 
They capitalized it at $100,000,000 — half 
in preferred stock, half in common. They 
called it the Mackay Companies. They offered 
to exchange for every share of the old Com- 
mercial Cable stock $200 in new preferred 
stock and $200 in new common stock. Most 
men made the exchange. At first, it seemed 
a mere swapping of names, with no great 
financial meaning. 

That was seven years ago, and for a time 
things moved but slowly. The Mackay Com- 
panies took in the conservative dividends of 
the Commercial Cable, and paid them out 
again in the conservative dividends of the 
Mackay Companies. 

Four years ago in February, the trustees 
issued a report in which the new ambitions of 
the company stood fairly revealed. In that 
report, they made the succinct statement: 


The Mackay Companies is one of the largest 
stockholders in the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, commonly known as the 
Bell Telephone Company. 

















In the same report, they stated that during 
the year the company had bought control 
of the North American Telegraph Company, 
a twenty-year-old concern that did a telegraph 
business out in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Illinois. 

In the next year, 1907, the simple statement 
above was amplified into this. 


The Mackay Companies is by far the largest 
stockholder in the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, commonly known as the Bell 
Telephone Company, its holdings being more 
than four times those of any other stockholder in 
that company. Your trustees believe that the 
present friendly relations with that company 
should be cemented in the interest of the share- 
holders of both companies and also of the public 
at large. 


In the two following years, the cement pot 
was used to fairly good effect, though not 
lavishly. In the 1909 report, the progress 
of the cementing was reported in a single 
sentencet 

The Mackay Companies’ holdings of stock of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
commonly known as the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, are nearly six times larger than those of any 
other stockholder. 

What was going on elsewhere may be merely 
indicated, no more, by the fact that in the 1906 
report the trustees announced that the Mackay 
Companies held stock in seventy-four other 
telephone companies; while in the 1909 report 
the number had grown to one hundred and two. 

While the Mackay Companies wielded the 
cement brush so successfully, the Western 
Union fell into hot water — and the opposite 
of the cementing process took place very 
rapidly. The Gould estate, with the Russell 
Sage estate and others of a passing genera- 
tion, held the dominating interest in the 
old Western Union. The troubles of the 
Goulds in the panic of 1907 are too well known 
to need sketching. They resulted in a great 
anxiety to raise money. The Western Union 
was called upon to take its share in the stock 
of the New York Telephone Company, in 
which it was the largest stockholder. 

Its directors were not very eager. Money 
was hard to get. Dividends had been cut in 
the panic, and times were hard. The Wes- 
tern Union decided to sell the stock of the New 
York Telephone Company, instead of buying 
more. Naturally, the buyer was the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company. 
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The process of Gould rehabilitation went on. 
More cash was wanted in the strong box of the 
Gould estate. The A. T. & T. offered to 
supply it, in exchange for the Gould holdings 
of the Western Union. Mr. George Gould, 
thinking of his many railroads, all clamoring 
like hungry fledglings, sold out. 

So here, for the past little while, the old 
story has been reénacted on a new stage. 
While the mackerel has been swallowing the 
herring, the whale has been swallowing the 
mackerel. Things have changed quite a bit 
since five years ago. 

The Mackay Companies does not as yet con- 
trol the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, and posstbly never will control it. 
There are many reasons against it. The chief 
reason is that the men who are the leaders in 
both companies know very well that the pro- 
cess of consolidation is carefully watched 
these days by the Government of the United 
States. To make such a merger at this time 
would be to invite a Government suit. 

Financially, it would not be very difficult to 
bring about a merger. Of course, there are 
about 25,000 stockholders of the cempany, and 
more than three-quarters of the entire stock 
is owned in New England. The amount 
owned by the Mackay Companies is not con- 
siderable, and even if one were to find out how 
much of the rest is owned by private capital- 
ists in sympathy with the Mackay Companies 
the aggregate would not be very much. 

This condition, while possibly reassuring to 
the Government and to that part of the public 
which takes any interest in such matters, does 
not by any means preclude the purchase of con- 
trol. Experience, in the case of such corpora- 
tions as the Boston & Maine, the old Rock 
Island, the Northern Pacific, and many other 


similar companies has demonstrated that it is, 


not a very difficult matter for one company, 
even though new, to gather in the stocks held by 
small holders. It is only a matter of offering 
a favorable exchange. 

The fact is that the Mackay Companies has 
kept its financial position so strong that it 
could offer any reasonable price for this stock. 
It has never made a bond issue of any sort. It 
has distributed its own profits so sparingly to 
the stockholders that out of what was left in 
the treasuries it built the cable to Cuba a year 
or so ago without any financing at all, took up 
its allotment of the new stock of the Bell 
Telephone Company, and built all the new 
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extensions of the Postal Telegraph — all with- 
out borrowing a cent. In addition, it has 
allowed the Commercial Cable Company to 
tuck away a nice little surplus of $500,000 a 
year, so that, when the time is right, there 
will be ample epportunity for a good ripe 
“melon” for its own stockholders. 

Obviously, such a company could offer a 
very good price for the Bell stock if it wanted 
to do so. It could offer $200 in 4 per cent. 
bends, and the dividends, at the current rate 
on the Bell stock, would pay all the interest 
charges on the new bonds. That price, for 
a stock worth in the market about $140 per 
share, might tempt a few. If not, a few 
shares of Mackay Common stock might be 
added. There is hardly a capital resource 
known to the financial world that the Mackay 
Companies could not practice with excellent 
chance fer success. 

But, at the present time, the Bell Company 
is run by its own directors, elected by the 
stockholders. ‘These directors are a scattered 
group, not a homogeneous entity such as rules 
most of the big corporations of the country. 
Most of them are proud to proclaim them- 
selves representatives of the New England 
stockholders. New Englanders still believe 
that they have one of their great corporations. 
Perhaps the Santa Fé, the New Haven, even 
the Boston & Maine, and the copper business 
have slipped away from Boston —but the 
Telephone remains nominally a New England 
concern. 

What every one in the financial district 
knows, however, is that within the last five 
years Boston has found the job too big. It was 
all right for the Boston houses and their New 
England clients to look out for the Telephone 
business so long as a few hundred thousand 
dollars a year measured the needs of the com- 
pany for new lines, new companies, new debts. 
But business is an evolution. The time came 
when the Bell Telephone Company needed 
far more capital than New England could sup- 
ply. Instead of a few millions, $100,000,000 
became a unit. 

There is only one market in the United 
States where men deal in $100,000,000 units. 
That market is Wall Street. Therefore, the 


feet of the telephone managers turned, quite 
unwillingly, from the friendly offices of State 
Street, Boston, to the strange, cold, and critical 
offices of Wall and William Streets, New York. 
The job was a big one; therefore, it needed 
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the biggest bankers. Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., and J. P. Morgan & Company modestly 
admitted that they were the people the Boston 
Diogenes sought. The Bell Telephone Com- 
pany became a client of these two firms to the 
extent of $100,000,000. 

When a man borrows money on a mortgage, 
he pays the broker who found the money for 
him a certain commission. That ends his 
obligation to the broker. With a corporation 
it is different. If the Bell Company borrows 
through Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and J. P. 
Morgan & Co. in 1906, it is listed as a “ Kuhn, 
Loeb,” or a “Morgan” corporation. If it 
needs more money in 1908, the financial world 
expects it to go to these same firms again. If 
it does not, rumors fly about. Much harm 
can be done by rumors. Men and corpora- 
tions have been ruined by rumor, more than 
once. Corporation credit is so_ sensitive, 
because so many men make up the corporation, 
that these little things weigh very heavily. 

Therefore, through the very act of borrow- 
ing, a certain obligation has been created 
between the two greatest Wall Street firms 
and the Bell Telephone Company. I should 
not say that either Mr. Morgan or Mr. Schiff 
could forbid the Telephone Company to do 
this or do that — but I have not the slightest 
doubt that if Mr. Morgan or Mr. Schiff inti- 
mated, ever so gently, that perhaps the direc- 
tors of the Telephone Company might see their 
way clear to authorize the purchase of this 
outside company or that outside company — 
provided the funds could be raised — the direc- 
tors of the Telephone Company would at least 
hear about it. Nobody would even think to 
ask whether either Mr. Schiff or Mr. Morgan 
own a single share of Telephone stock. 

So strong is this subtle sort of power in the 
affairs of great corporations that it has come 
to be an accepted fact in Wall Street that the 
American Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
pany is controlled by Mr. J. P. Morgan and 
Mr. Schiff, particularly the former. The 
“control,” of course, is merely the power to 
dominate its policy. 

Now, there has been a long and bitter fight 
between the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company and the so-called “Inde- 
pendents.” When, therefore, it was announced 
at the close of the year that J. P. Morgan & Co. 
had bought the control of a big group of Middle- 
Western independent telephone companies, 
Wall Street thought it very interesting. For 














it is taken for granted, rightly or wrongly, that 
there will be no fight between the independent 
companies that rest in the hands of Mr. Mor- 
gan, and the Bell ompany, a recent recruit to 
the list of corporations whose directors sit, 
metaphorically, at the feet of the modern 
financial colossus. 

Perhaps, therefore, the era of war is over. 
If Mr. Morgan buys in the strongest of the 
independents, there is left much less danger 
of real fight, because the danger of con- 
solidations among the scattered outsiders is 
diminished. As the power of outsiders is 
mobilized, in all probability the Morgan 
experiment will extend enough to remove, 
again, whatever group promises the greatest 
resistance to the Bell interests. Mr. Morgan 
is simply guarding his new client from danger. 
He does not figure it will cost him anything. 
In fact, presumably, he expects to make 
money. But the main thing is to look out 
for the interest of the A. T. & T., the new 
Morgan client. 

If we consider the Mackay Companies, the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
and the Western Union as all one big con- 
solidation, it appears to be about the flimsiest 
of such consolidations. The Mackay Com- 
panies absolutely controls the Postal Tele- 
graph and the Commercial Cable and other 
smaller companies. It is merely the biggest 
stockholder in the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company. 

Again, the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company does not control the Western 
Union. It is merely the biggest stockholder 
in that company. It comes much nearer, 
however, to controlling it than the Mackay 
Companies comes to controlling the American 
Telephone & Telegraph, for its interest is so 
big that it can elect its own directors and 
’ officers. 

The inter-relation of the group of com- 
panies that control nearly all the wire busi- 
ness of this country is quite clear. How far 
it will ultimately go depends on a variety 
of factors. The first is the attitude of the 
Government. The second is the attitude of 
Mr. J. P. Morgan or his successors in the 
power he wields. The third is the personal 
ambition of Mr. Clarence Mackay, the first 
trustee of the Mackay Companies. 

Mr. Mackay is a “second generation” 
financier. In the list of such, he is always 
placed near the top; for he has to be reckoned 
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with in all contingencies. His personal char- 
acter, his attention to business, his innate 
business ability have earned for him far more 
respect than his money alone could have 
commanded. The financial world is not, one 
might say, very warmly for him; but it is not 
against him, as is usual in such cases. It is 
simply lukewarm, waiting for him to take the 
centre of some stage and play his part. The 
stage is already set; and the play is ready. 
The plan and scope of the Mackay Com- 
panies presupposes for the leading part the 
genius and the courage of a real financial 
leader. 

Whether Mr. Mackay is the man or not 
remains to be seen. 

Certainly, some wise heads guide the des- 
tinies of the company. Common sense and 
progressiveness are taken for granted in the 
management. The organization appears to 
lack a press agent and a brass band; but it 
has done some things that are worth noting as 
evidences of the kind and character of its 
administration. 

In August, 1907, some of its employees went 
on strike, in sympathy with the Western Union 
strikers. At once the officers and many of the 
clerks of the company turned in and became 
operators again. At the end of twelve weeks, 
the strike was broken. 

Then the company itself organized “The 
Postal Telegraph Employees’ Association.” 
This concern was open, without dues or fees, 
to all employees who would abjure all unions, 
and it guaranteed benefits in case of sick- 
ness or disability. Now, practically all the 
employees of the Postal Telegraph Company 
are members. 

The management also adopted the plan 
of allowing employees to purchase stock, at 
fair prices. At the last report more than 
$2,000,000 of the company’s stock was owned 
by employees of the Mackay Companies, the 
Postal Telegraph and the Commercial Cable 
Company. This process is going on all the 
time. 

This company, so powerful in its financial 
resources and credit, so imperturbable in its 
business policies, so aloof from the trammels 
of the speculative world and so capable in the 
handling of its own men, is a factor to be 
reckoned with. It was and is designed to be 
the giant of the telephone, cable, and telegraph 
world. How soon its destiny will be fulfilled 
is a matter of more than passing interest. 
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FOURTH ARTICLE 
HOW TO REGULATE CORPORATIONS 


INEVITABLE CONSOLIDATIONS — THEIR BENEFITS AND EVILS— WHAT THE 
TARIFF DOES—THE RESULTS OF RAILROAD LEGISLATION. THE REMEDY 


BY 


JAMES J. HILL 


HE tendency of interests engaged in 
large industrial undertakings toward 
combination is simply a part of that 
coédperation in the production, the distri- 
bution and the exchange of wealth with 
which everybody has been familiar for cen- 
turies. When the pioneers in this country 
united to help build one another’s houses, 
when they had a ‘“‘barn-raising,”’ it was 
combination. When the owner of land or 
implements or capital in any other form 
first entered into partnership with labor to 
create more wealth, it was combination. 
When the corporation came into existence, 
through which many small amounts of capital 
could be massed, it marked a new era, just as 
much as when two men first lifted by their 
united strength some stone or tree trunk too 
heavy for them singly. Exactly as society and 
the work of the community have become more 
complex, so have the means by which mate- 
rial ends are achieved grown larger and more 
powerful. The union of numerous dis- 
connected and weak railroads in one orderly 
and efficient system, the substitution of one 
great establishment for many small plants, are 
part of the natural and inevitable evolution of 
united action among men. 


A MISCONCEPTION OF CAPITAL 


One misconception needs to be removed at 
the outset, in considering combinations of 
capital. I know no theory so fallacious as 
the popular conception of the nature and pur- 
pose of the consolidation of wealth. It does 
not mean the hoarding of money in a bag, so 
that its one possessor may delve in it up to his 
armpits. It means rather the effective organ- 





ization of effort, the intelligent use of money 
which represents exerted physical or mental 
energy. The common conception of the 
capitalist as a man who hoards money, and 
of Wall Street as a place where the money 
supply of the country may be cornered and kept, 
to be doled out to the people only as they sub- 
mit to terms imposed by its owners, no more 
represents any existing reality than does the 
picture of a dragon. For few things are more 
worthless or uneasy than capital unemployed; 
and wealth locked up in vaults in a great city 
is just as useless to its possessor as heaps of 
gold to Robinson Crusoe. Idle capital may 
create a national problem, and has caused 
widespread national distress, as surely as 
idle labor. 

The people who propose to sweep the new 
business method out of existence as a public 
menace forget one thing. We have reached a 
stage of national development where _ busi- 
ness must be done on a different plan from 


that which served half a century ago. In 1865 
we had thirty-five millions of people. To-day 
we have nearly ninety millions. By the middle 


of the century we shall have two hundred 
millions. Less than thirty-five years ago 
horse-cars filled the needs of urban transpor- 
tation. To-day we could not possibly get along 
without the trolley. In economic conditions, 
as in physical conditions, we must keep pace 
with the times. If the masses of the people 
are to continue to enjoy the prosperity and the 
comforts which they desire, old-fashioned 
methods are inadequate. People in this coun- 
try live better to-day than they ever did before. 
They are better fed, housed and clothed. 
There are fewer drones in the hive, fewer 




















people who share the results of work without 
working themselves, less waste in the neces- 
sary processes by which population is sus- 
tained and business conducted. 

These are consequences of the better organi- 
zation of industry, of which large combina- 
tions are an important feature. It is as use- 
less to propose doing without them as it would 
be to go back to the horse-car, or to insist that 
the shoemaker at his bench should make with 
his hands the entire amount of footwear used 
by all the people of the country. And this 
expansion and improvement of method must 
continue. It will not move backward. 

There has been and still is a more or less 
common feeling of hostility on the part of 
the public toward consolidations, though it is 
yielding perceptibly to the growth of intelli- 
gence and to the demonstration of benefits 
in many instances by the conduct of indus- 
try on a large scale. This attitude is pro- 
nounced, but the reasons for it are not always 
plainly stated. Some of it is due to the unfor- 
tunate form taken by combination at the begin- 
ning in this country. To obviate ruinous 
competition, what were called ‘trusts’? were 
formed. Under this system the stocks of 
various and competing organizations were 
“trusteed”’ in the hands of a few men, to whom 
was given arbitrary authority to do as they 
pleased with the properties under their con- 
trol. ‘This was not a wholesome arrangement. 
It was a cumbrous structure, and it was 
declared illegal by the courts. It exists now, 
if at all, secretly, and must not be confounded 
with the rise of one big company out of many 
small ones, which is the feature of industrial 
consolidation. But it lasted long enough to 
stir up prejudice that has been transferred to 
some extent to a successor altogether different. 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT TRUSTS 


Most opposition, however, is based upon the 
proposition that the so-called “ trusts’? — for 
we still lack in common usage a more fitting 
name for industrial combinations — work 
toward monopoly. The monopolistic feature, 
with its supposed control of product and com- 
mand of prices, fills the public mind to such an 
extent that the underlying principle has been 
too little considered. 

On this point several facts contrary to the 
extreme monopolistic theory may be noted: 

First: The largest manufacturing combina- 
tion in this country does not control 50 per 
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cent. of the product of the commodity it 
deals with. 

Second: Unrestricted competition has shown 
itself no unmixed blessing. In :many cases it 
has produced results as evil as those of com- 
plete monopoly would be if such a thing 
existed. 

Third: No combination in this country 
will ever rise superior to public opinion or 
be able long to defy it. Virtual monopolies 
that control through price agreements cer- 
tain lines of manufactured articles would be 
smashed by the abolition of protective duties 
on these articles. An actual monopoly, con- 
trolling all production and squeezing the people, 
could and would be driven out of business by 
popular revolt. 

Fourth: Steadiness of prices and profits is 
regarded by capital everywhere, and by every 
management intelligent enough to hold its 
place, as far more desirable than excessive 
price and undue profits. 

Fijth: It thus appears that there is a law 
of balance and proportion in the operation of 
consolidated industries, not at first perceived 
or known, which insists upon moderation as 
a condition of their very existence and will 
destroy them, sooner or later, if violated. 

Sixth: There is the regulative power of 
actual law, exhibited in “anti-trust” statutes 
all over the country, which at present tend 
rather to bind industrial development harm- 
fully than to allow it dangerous freedom. 
Undoubtedly if consolidation should ever 
threaten the public welfare or the place of 
the individual as a free industrial unit, this 
authority would be further asserted and 
extended. 

These are all valid reasons why the popular 
antipathy to all forms of combination should 
be laid aside, and the subject investigated 
without prepossession like any other phe- 
nomenon, such as different systems of land 
tenure, or the value of synthetic chemistry in 
manufacture, or other changes in industrial 
method within very recent times. 

Assuming the public to be able to protect 
itself against extortion, there are only a few 
men in the community who can advance good 
reasons for opposition to the new system. 
These are the middlemen, and the small com- 
petitor who is unable to meet the larger con- 
cern in open market. They are caught 
between the upper and the nether millstones. 
The former has no just reason for complaint. 
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He is not a producer. His work was just so 
much economic waste, which is saved by short- 
ening the connection between producer and 
consumer. The latter is less freely forced to 
the wall than is supposed. 


THE ‘‘TRUST’’ AND THE ‘‘SMALL PRODUCER” 


It has appeared in nearly all the investi- 
gations recently conducted under the Sherman 
anti-trust law that the small competitor still 
exists; that as soon as he is forced out or 
bought out, another of him appears; that no 
pressure is strong enough to eliminate him 
altogether, and that the wisest concerns neither 
try nor desire to do so. But, in so far as the 
small business man is put at a disadvantage, 
we must consider his injury, if the principle 
of consolidation has come to stay, as only 
one more instance of the hardships that always 
accompany progress. 

As far as we can see now, the greatest num- 
ber — whose good must be considered first — 
is benefited, just as it has been by the inven- 
tion of machinery. Yet every machine dis- 
places many men. The printer who'set type 
by hand has had to find another job since the 
linotype came into general use. Almost every 
improvement that helps the many brings 
injury to individuals here and there. The 
building of a railroad puts the owner of the 
stage coach out of business. All the trades 
have been revolutionized by machinery that 
threw men out of work or forced them to learn 
a new trade. But the community gains by the 
cheapening of processes and of prices, so that 
the balance is in favor of the improvements. 
We are so alive to the blessings of progress 
that we are apt to forget that they always cost 
something. But the advantage is great and 
sure, and the world has never refused to grasp 
it and pay the necessary price. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF COMBINATION 


On the other side of the balance sheet we 
may see what this compensating advantage is. 
In every such industrial improvement the 
chief beneficiary is the workingman. For his 
gain is double; one in wages, and another in 
cheaper and more abundant food, shelter, and 
clothing. By combining several concerns in 
one, many economies are made possible. 
Useless officers and unproductive middlemen 
are cut off. The systems of purchase and 
distribution are simplified. Economies are 
effected by the direct purchase of material in 
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large quantities, or, better still, by acquisition 
of ample supplies of raw material. This 
enables the United States Steel Corporation 
to make high profits on its immense capitaliza- 
tion, at prices which give to smaller concerns 
only a modest return. 

The utilization of waste products is another 
economy which now not unfrequently furnishes 
the entire dividends of important factories; and 
when this has been carried as far and with as 
careful direction by practical chemists in the 
United States as in Germany, the results will 
be still more marked. The Carnegie Com- 
pany built up its great success upon the fact 
that it took its iron from its own mines, made 
its coke in its own ovens, worked up its mate- 
rial in its own furnaces and shipped the fin- 
ished product over its own railroad or in its 
own vessels. In the great Krupp Iron Works, 
of Germany, this system has been in operation 
for two generations; and, instead of arousing 
public antagonism, the Krupps have the 
admiration and good-will of the entire German 
nation from the Emperor down. 

Now this system obviously enables capital 
and labor to produce a better article at a 
lower first cost; and that is the rule of indus- 
trial progress in this country. Sometimes the 
demand for cheapness is too pressing, and 
quality deteriorates; but this quickly rights 
itself. Sometimes prices are forced up, but 
there is always in reserve capital and enter- 
prise enough to enter the field when these pass 
the boundary of a reasonable profit. It is a 
common habit to attribute the rise of prices 
during the last ten years entirely to combina- 
tions and resulting monopoly. 

In some instances these have contributed, 
but there are other powerful causes. The 
increase in wages and the decrease in hours 
of labor, the protective tariff that excludes 
foreign competition, and, more effective prob- 
ably than all other influences, the enormous 
increase in the volume of money and credits 
might account for the whole of the increase 
in prices. 

The total stock of money in the United 
States in 1897 was a little over $1,900,000,000; 
now it is well in excess’ of $3,300,000,000, an 
increase of over 77 per cent. in eleven years. 
In 1896 the total transactions of the New 
York Clearing House were $29,350,894,884, 
and in 1906, $103,754,100,091. As_ there 
has been a similar expansion of all forms 
of credit, prices must have risen from this 



























































cause alone. The increase in the banking 
power of the world between 1896 and 1908 
was 185 per cent.; that of the United States, 
233 per cent. As far as modern industrial 
methods are concerned, we may fairly say 
that their net result has been to cheapen 
production, and thus to place more of the 
comforts of life within the reach of the 
people. 

That the condition of labor has_ been 
improved by the growth of big employing 
concerns is patent. Strikes are more infrequent 
when a general schedule of wages is fixed 
by a central management. This can be 
done when the danger of disturbance to 
trade through erratic action by some individual 
operator is lessened. It is easier for organized 
labor to deal with organized capital. Within 
the last ten years it has been shown repeatedly 
how much more infrequent are ruptures 
between large corporations and their employees, 
and how much more prompt and satisfactory 
the settlement than when disturbance might 
arise in any one of a score of centres and be 
prolonged through the obstinacy of any one 
of a score of managements or labor com- 
mittees. The big concern can afford to 
purchase and must have the latest and most 
improved machinery. It cannot afford to 
lay off its men except in extreme cases, because 
the loss of a day is a serious item in its business. 


HOW THE WORKINGMAN PROFITS 


The workingmen, too, may participate in 
profits by investing their savings in the shares 
of the more solid and prosperous concerns. 
The profits of the old corporation went to a 
very few persons. It is easy for even a laborer 
to know in these days what consolidations 
are organized and run on a business basis, 
and he has such an opportunity as never before 
for safe and lucrative investment that will 
enable him to share in the gains of his own 
labor and his employer’s capital. Of the 
nearly $4,000,000,000 of deposits in the 
savings banks of this country, the bulk con- 
sists of the savings of labor; and this rep- 
resents but a portion of its accumulations. 
With such resources, the workingmen of the 
country might, if they chose, practically 
control a large part of its industry within a 
few years. From every point of view, the 
workingman, who represents the greatest 
number whose good a sound industrial order 
must seek, appears to be the principal gainer 
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from the new order in the world of wealth 
production. 


THE BALANCE OF GOOD AND EVIL 


We must beware, however, of rash and 
sweeping conclusions in either direction. One 
of the great faults of the American public is 
its readiness to accept extreme views. The 
system of combination in business has been 
denounced in unmeasured terms. We have 
seen that it does not deserve such abuse. 
Neither, probably, is it the universal panacea 
that many people think it, or destined to be 
final in its present shape. We are, as yet, 
no more than on the threshold of the new 
era. We must draw proper distinctions. 

Already it is clear enough that the greatest 
value of industrial combination lies in the 
fields calling for immense capital, where big 
quantities of raw material must be controlled, 
huge plants erected, costly machinery provided, 
and a universal demand supplied. The big 
instrument is for the big work, such as the 
iron and steel trade and its like. In some lines 
the old-fashioned small corporations will do the 
work better, and they are doing it. A railroad 
does not use the same locomotive for its 
mountain division and its switching yards. 

The theory that business consolidation 
in certain employments is a good policy for 
everybody appears to be justified by experience. 
Against the alleged injury that is intangible 
can be set the benefit which figures prove — 
benefit to the workingman, to the consumer, 
to the capitalist. Wages are higher, prices 
have not risen in proportion, well-chosen 
investments are safer, more productive, and 
more certain of return. The unsound com- 
bination must be weeded out; and time is 
doing that. The proper boundaries within 
which consolidation is the best working 
principle must. be ascertained; and time 
and experience are doing that. When a 
longer trial has taught us more of the new 
method, and removed or restrained its abuses, 
it will undoubtedly be discovered that much has 
been added by it to the resources, the produc- 
tive power, and the well-being of man as an in 
dividual worker, and still more to the efficiency 
of the industrial association of mankind. 


THE FIERCE CONTROVERSY OVER RAILROAD 
CONSOLIDATION 


Fiercer than the controversy over the rela- 
tive merits of competition and consolidation 
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as applied to manufacture has been the 
discussion of them as applied to transpor- 
tation. Originally the railroad property of 
the country consisted of a large number of 
small pieces of track, operated by companies 
unconnected with and often hostile to one 
another. This was natural in a period when 
the main purpose of the railroad was still to 
serve local needs, to connect with the larger 
business centres of the country the territory 
immediately served by them. 

With the settlement of the West, and 
especially with the growth of through traffic, 
a new condition arose. The difficulty of 
sending commodities over half a dozen lines, 
operated by as many companies, in one quick 
and continuous journey became too great for 
business to bear. What happened to the 
currency of the country happened to its 
railroad business. In the period before the 
war it was possible for the people to get along 
with notes issued by state banks because 
business was largely local, travel was limited, 
and financial enterprises comparatively small. 
Such a system would be intolerable to-day. 
And to handle the immense through railroad 
business of this country by a host of small 
and isolated lines would be just as impracti- 
cable as to carry on our commerce with 
forty-six different kinds of money. Con- 
solidation appeared as naturally and as 
inevitably as the triple-expansion engine 
displaces that of an earlier type. 

Now this was an economic evolution, 
independent of the plans or wishes of men. 
It had to be, just as men had to learn the use 
of fire if they were to become civilized. But 
a vast pother arose over the change; a cloud 
of law-making appeared; the comparative 
desirability of free competition and general 
consolidation in the transportation business 
was debated with a sort of frenzy, as if it could 
be settled by words; and men are still talking 
and legislative bodies still passing new laws 
to establish or save competition in railroading, 
as if this were something under their control. 
The building of parallel lines has been 
encouraged and bitter rate wars have been 
welcomed as an assurance to the people of 
competition for their benefit. 


WHAT RAILROAD COMPETITION COSTS THE PUBLIC 


As a matter of fact, these things mean the 
waste of capital supplied by the people; 
mean losses paid by the people. 


If there 
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are two lines where one would suffice, the 
added burden falls on the public. A railroad 
must either earn money to operate it, or 
borrow. In either case the people foot the 
bills. The fortunes of railroad companies 
are determined by the law of the survival of 
the fittest. This has. already grouped the 
railroads of other companies into a few great 
systems, operated in harmony with one 
another. It has reduced scores of railroad 
corporations in New England to two systems, 
whose merger is substantially accomplished. 
All over the country it has built up big, effi- 
cient transportation machines, out of little 
scraps of lines that served neither the public 
nor their stockholders satisfactorily. And the 
interesting fact, as we shall see, is that this 
process has been contemporaneous with such 
a cheapening of the cost of transportation 
to the public as was never known before in 
the history of the world, and with a remark- 
able development of efficiency in the handling 
of an unprecedented volume of business. 

The law-making authority has fluttered 
about this natural and necessary transforma- 
tion much as a fly buzzes about a horse. It 
can sting and annoy, but it neither hastens 
nor impedes the progress of the horse unless 
the flies are thick enough and can bite hard 
enough to bring him to a halt in the effort to 
drive them away. 


THE FUTILITY OF OPPOSING CONSOLIDATION 


In the first place, railroad consolidation 
was prohibited by law almost everywhere, 
because it was considered destructive of 
competition. Now, whatever may be argued 
about competition in the abstract, it can apply 
to transportation only in the large field and 
the large sense. To a certain extent, a rail- 
road is a natural monopoly. There is room 
for only so many in a given territory. Exces- 
sive competition may encourage temporary 
rate cutting; but no business can ever continue 
long on a losing basis. Sooner or later a 
restoration of rates, some understanding or 
agreement, comes to make existence possible 
to the railroads; and then for every line in the 
territory in excess of what is required to carry 
its business, the public will pay and continue 
to pay. Self-preservation, which is a law 
stronger than any legislature, has nullified 
competition over large areas, manifestly to 
the welfare of their people. Consolidation 
still proceeds, and the impossibility of arresting 




















it or doing the business of the country without 
it is now admitted even by those who would 
protest against removing these inoperative 
laws from the statute book. 

It also happened, curiously enough, that 
while legislative bodies were forbidding con- 
solidation through one set of laws, they were 
compelling it through another. The assertion 
by the state of control of the rate-making 
power, in the slightest degree, at once logically 
destroyed the possibility of competition. For 
universal competition can exist only where 
prices are absolutely free to go up and down 
without regulation or limit; until the competing 
concerns and the public that they serve meet 
on the level of the cheapest service that is 
consistent with a reasonable profit, or until 
some competitors are forced to the wall. 
Competition involves and requires charges 
which are at times unreasonable, unequal 
and unfair. It thrives on discrimination. 
From the moment when these things were 
banned by the law, combination was authorized 
and forced. Some rulings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission have tended to destroy 
the competition naturally existing between 
different points on the same system, and throw 
all the business to a few big centres. Thus, 
were I allowed to compel the making of a 
through rate that is less than the sum of the 
intermediate local rates, the smaller distributing 
points could no longer compete with the few 
large ones thus favored. 


COMMISSION RULINGS WHICH PROHIBIT 
COMPETITION 


The principles of rate-making laid down 
in the Interstate Commerce law and the 
decisions rendered under it absolutely pro- 
hibit competition. Ever since they became 
effective, railroads have been obliged to come 
together, to agree on rates over large areas, 
to save expense by making one management 
do what it had taken many to do before. As 
has been shown, permanent competition in 
railroading would be impossible in the nature 
of things. But the force which has hastened 
consolidation and imposed it upon all rail- 
roads that would render good service at a 
fair price and also keep out of bankruptcy 
is the rate regulation of the last twenty-five 
years. To this end the wholly contradictory 
ideas of law-makers, supporting competition, 
opposing combination, and yet ordering uni- 
formity of rates under heavy penalties, have 
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worked together until the public itself has 
accepted the modern method as a necessity. 
It will presently recognize it as a good. 

For, in addition to the benefits pointed out 
as consequences of consolidation in industrial 
growth, especially as affecting the workingman, 
many others have accrued to the public by 
reason of the grouping of railroads into large 
systems. In Europe, where the population 
is dense, this fact has long been recognized, 
and the paralleling of a railroad is forbidden 
by law. Good service can be given only 
by a road that is making money. ‘The people 
are the chief sufferers wherever a railroad 
is operated at a loss. Formerly every small 
railroad that began nowhere and ended at 
the crossroads had its president, vice-president 
and full complement of other officers, all 
drawing good salaries. For these there is now 
one series of officers and one set of salaries. 
Economy has marked every stage of the 
welding of these little railroads together; but 
all other gains are insignificant when com- 
pared with the enormous increase of efficiency 
in operation and the decrease in cost to the 
public. 

I will not go into this matter here at length, 
since I shall discuss it fully and with the 
necessary statistical comparisons in other 
articles, and give a measure of the practical 
transformation of the transportation business 
by consolidation; of how, by this means alone, 
the carriers of the country have been enabled 
to handle its business and, at the same time, 
reduce rates until the freight charges on 
American railroads are only a fraction of 
those in other countries. 


THE INCREASE IN CONSOLIDATION AN 
DECREASE IN RATES 


The whole story can be compressed into 
a single statement. The last twenty-five 
years cover the period of active consolidation 
among the railroads of the United States, 
until the extent of the groups that will finally 
survive and the territory served by each can 
be roughly approximated. While this was 
going on, the average receipt per passenger 
per mile on all the railroads of the United 
States dropped from 2.42 cents in 1883 to 
2.01 cents in 1906; and the average freight 
rate per ton per mile fell nearly 40 per cent., 
from 1.22 cents to .77. 

In fact, every legitimate railroad combina- 
tion, by which I mean one having a business 
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as distinguished from a stock-jobbing motive, 
is intended to produce and does produce 
better service and lower rates on the side of the 
public, and either larger or more certain profits 
or both on the side of the stockholder. 

Take the Northern Securities Company for 
example. It contemplated no power and had 
no power under its charter to operate a rail- 
road. The purpose of it was to enable owners 
of large amounts of stock in both the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific companies 
to put them into a common holding concern, 
where they would be secure against change. 
It was a labor-saving device, and a device 
contributing to the welfare of the public by 
assuring in the management of great properties 
that security, harmony and relief from various 
forms of waste out of which grow lower rates 
just as surely as dividends. The courts asserted 
that it had the power to restrain trade; that 
the power to do a thing is as objectionable as 
the doing of it; that is to say, that since with 
your hand you may kill a man, it is against 
public policy for a man to have hands. 


THE NORTHERN SECURITIES CASE 


So the Northern Securities Company went 
out of business. What has been the result? 
What is the difference? To the owners of 
the properties, merely the inconvenience of 
holding two certificates of stock of different 
colors instead of one, and of keeping track 
of two different sets of securities. To the 
public, no difference at all except that it has 
missed the advantages which the simpler and 
more businesslike plan would have secured. 

Take the purchase of the Burlington property 
by the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific 
jointly. What was the purpose and what the 
results of that? The public seems to think 
that when a consolidation of properties is 
effected, all the small stockholders will, by 
some mysterious and awful process, be “frozen 
out,” and that their property will be gobbled 
up by a few men. Nobody has lost anything 
by this transaction. The Burlington reaches 
over its own rails Chicago, Peoria, Rock Island, 
Davenport, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Denver, and thus connects with the 
main arteries of traffic of the whole country. 
All the large slaughter-houses of the country 
are located in centres reached by that road. 
Four-fifths of the silver and lead smelters in the 
United States are situated along it. In coun- 


ties reached by the Burlington system in IIli- 
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nois, go per cent. of the manufacturing in the 
state is done. Much of its territory offers a 
market for the lumber of the Pacific Coast. 
To put these markets and products in touch 
with one another is worth something. 

If hundreds of millions of dollars had been 
raised to construct this system, or if another 
like it had been built beside it with new capital, 
it would have been hailed everywhere with 
approval as a means of bringing the Northwest 
and Southwest together, of increasing the 
business of all the lines concerned and adding 
to the prosperity of both sections of the country. 
This is what has been brought about without 
the waste of capital involved in duplicating 
construction; and the service is just as real, the 
benefit just as susceptible of proof. 


THE KIND OF COMPETITION THAT DOES REMAIN 


The question of stock ownership is to be 
considered in the light of a great competitive 
condition between the territories served by 
different large systems. There is competition 
between the Northwest and the Southwest. 
There is effort to develop each section of the 
country, to secure business for and from one 
as against another. This form of competition 
has not been destroyed, and it is probably the 
only kind that is destined to remain fully opera- 
tive in the transportation business. Consolida- 
tion is merely an incident on the road to 
efficient service. It cannot be against public 
interest, for we have already seen the greatest 
decline of rates in the period when it was pro- 
ceeding most rapidly. It threatens no other 
dangers, because railway companies are subject 
to supervision and control, now extended to 
almost every detail of their operation, by the 
public. The amount of their capital is public. 
Their rates must be public and uniform. 
Reasonableness of rates and service does not 
depend upon whether one man owns the capital 
stock of a railway or whether it is held by ten or 
ten thousand; by persons or corporations. And 
the courts are always open to see that the ob- 
ligations of the common carrier are performed. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC SHOULD KNOW 


The public, on its part, must understand that 
it cannot afford to build up a commercial 
system based on the supposition that the 
transportation business will be done at a loss. 
No such arrangement can possibly be perma- 
nent. Railroad rates and regulations, when 
prescribed by public authority, may easily 




















be made such that no financial return for ser- 
vice remains after paying expenses. Some- 
where before this point is reached the line must 
be drawn. Otherwise, if hope of a fair profit 
is cut off, private capital will no longer be put 
into railroads. Such conditions have been 
known in this country recently, and might easily 
become fixed. ‘Then, since the traffic of the 
country must be carried, the only recourse 
would be to have the government do the work. 
We can know what this would certainly mean. 
The experience of state-owned railroads in 
Europe, in Mexico and elsewhere, unable to 
sustain themselves without rates much higher 
than ours, although labor is far cheaper, our 
own experience in the conduct of all large 
undertakings by the government, proves that 
the work would cost from 50 per cent. more 
to several times as much as now. This added 
cost, together with the disadvantages of an 
inferior service, would fall on the people. 
They would have to carry the burden forever. 
They should take a second serious thought 
before inviting this possibility by measures 
so drastic and unfair that capital will no 
longer engage in railroad enterprises. 
Whatever, then, may be thought of the appli- 
cation of the principle of combination in manu- 
facturing, its work in connection with trans- 
portation appears to have been as_benefi- 
cent as we have learned all natural laws to 
be when we have ceased to fear and begun to 
understand them. It is introducing system 
into the railroad business of the country. It 
is cutting out waste, driving out speculative 
interests, organizing transportation in a national 
sense as has never been done before, to the 
advantage of everybody concerned. For in 
the end the only community of interests that 
can exist permanently is the community 
between the producer of tonnage and the 
carrier. The railroads depend for their 
existence upon the products of the land they 
serve. The man out on the farm or in the forest 
or down in the mine must be able to sell his 
product at a profit, or he will cease to labor. 
When he has nothing to sell, there will be noth- 
ing for the railroad tocarry. Individuals come 
and go, but the land of the country, its resources 
and the railroads will be here permanently; 
and they will either prosper or be poor together. 


A PLAIN EVIL AMONG CERTAIN CORPORATIONS 


There is one plain evil connected with the 
creation of certain great corporations that has 
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not been corrected, although it is easily reached. 
The valid objection to many concerns, espec- 
ially some of those known as “industrials,” is 
that they appear to have been created in the 
first place not so much for the purpose of 
manufacturing any particular commodity as 
for selling sheaves of printed securities which 
represent nothing more than the good-will and 
prospective profits of the promoters. Nearly 
all the large concerns engaged in manufacture 
or trade that have come to grief owe their 
downfall to excessive capitalization. This is 
a real menace not only to their successful exist- 
ence but to the public, which pays prices 
based to some extent on the desire to make 
profits on more than the money invested. 

If it is the will of the general government 
to prevent the growth of such corporations, it 
has always seemed to me that a simple remedy 
was within its reach. Under the constitu- 
tional provision allowing Congress to regulate 
commerce between the states, any company 
desiring to transact business outside of the 
state in which it is incorporated should be 
held to a uniform provision of Federal law; 
namely, that all should satisfy a commission 
that their capital stock was actually paid up in 
cash or in property taken at a fair valuation, 
just as the capital of a national bank must be 
certified to be paid up by the Comptroller of 
the Currency. 

It is only fair to a dealer in Minnesota or 
California or Oregon that if a company claims 
to have ten, twenty, or fifty millions of capital, 
and wishes to do business in that state, he should 
know that its solvency and the honesty of its 
alleged capitalization have been passed upon 
by a Federal commission. With such a simple 
provision of law, the temptation to make 
companies for the purpose of selling prospective 
profits would be at an end; and, at the same 
time, no legitimate business would suffer. 
Nor could any number of individuals desirous 
of engaging in business as a corporation suffer 
any hardship by being obliged to prove that 
their capital was as advertised; that they were 
not beginning to deal with the public under 
false pretenses. 

I am convinced that this is the simplest, most 
effective and necessary regulation to be applied 
to modern business methods. It begins at 
the beginning. It not only attacks the practice 
by which millions of the people’s money have 
been coaxed into bad investments, but it also 
bears directly upon the main evil attributed to 
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the existence of big corporations. With it they 
would lose most of their incentive to any such 
wrongdoing as may be within their power. 
With it there would be little inducement to 
claim exorbitant profits by raising prices, 
because the fact could no longer be concealed 
by spreading the net return over a fictitious 
capitalization. 

And of course it follows equally that where 
capital has been fully paid in, no interference 
should be allowed, because no injustice would 
be likely to be done. Yet, although this 
remedy has been all the time within easy reach, 
although it has been before the public, I myself 
calling attention to and recommending it in an 
address and in published articles seven years 
ago, it is still untried, while legislators go on 
debating the impossible suppression of a 
natural law. 


AN IRRESISTIBLE ECONOMIC LAW 


The laws of trade are as certain in their 
operation as the laws of gravitation. The 
combination of forces to accomplish -ends to 
which singly they are unequal is one of these 
natural laws. You might as well try to set a 
broken arm by statute as to change a com- 
mercial law by legislative enactment. We have 
been as a nation too ready to look to State and 
Federal legislation for remedies beyond their 
power to give. You may obstruct and delay 
for a time, but in the end the inexorable law 
of experience and the survival of the fittest 
will prevail. That is a law of universal opera- 
tion, and in its working it appears to be eternal. 
The wise course for us is to try all things, to 
keep that which is good, to work with intelli- 
gence and by the light of past experience 
toward that which is better, and thus to sift 
methods and secure in the end results beneficial 
to every individual, to every interest, to national 
development and prosperity. 


THE SELF-DESTRUCTION OF EVIL 
COMBINATIONS 


Such combinations as are evil, and some 
there are, will be found self-destroying. ‘The 
large material view of things, as well as the 
moral, shows that the affairs of men are sub- 
ject to a moral order. That which is wrong 
cannot continue indefinitely. Every mistake 
carries within it the seed of failure. Every 
device of man is tried by final facts; and not 
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one which is not fitted to promote his progress 
and to assist in the betterment of human con- 
ditions and the advance of human societies 
will survive. All history shows this. ‘There- 
fore, in so far as the principle of collective 
effort through great corporations is wholly 
self-seeking, aims at unjust ends or offends the 
law of national growth, it will perish. 
Especially in a country of free institutions 
and among a people accustomed to act indepen- 
dently it is impossible to conceive of any last- 
ing triumph of a bad method. The people 
of this country could to-morrow, if they saw 
fit, and if they thought that the emergency 
called for measures so radical, starve any great 
industrial concern by refusing for the time to 
do business with it. It is always possible, how- 
ever inconvenient or unlikely, for mankind 
in a crisis to go back for a time to the mode of 
life in which needs were simple and could 
be satisfied near at hand. A month of starva- 
tion would bring any big business to terms. 


THE TEACHING OF THE PAST 


But no such extreme course will ever be 
necessary. For already a survey of the last 
quarter of a century will show how rapidly 
industry is conforming itself to the law of 
combination, how excellent is the result in 
abundance of product, a raising of the general 
standard of comfort, improvement in the con- 
dition of working people and greater steadiness 
of markets and prices of both raw materials 
and finished products. ‘These advantages the 
world will not part with. The undesirable 
consequences of the new method have already 
been guarded against to a great extent; and 
the remainder will either be remedied in like 
manner, or cast off just as the human system 
rejects the poisons and retains the nourish- 
ment generated from food by the bodily 
processes. 

The principle of consolidation in business 
within proper limitations and safe-guards 
is a permanent addition to the forward- 
moving forces of the world. We shall no 
more abandon it, we could no more live our 
lives now without it, than we could consent 
to dissolve our governments, forget all our 
complex social relationships and return to 
the simple but barren life of isolation bought 
by hardship and a stunted existence supported 
by the chase. 


[The next article in Mr. Hill’s series will discuss Inland Waterway traffic.] 
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